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the great progress that is being made in educational methods. 
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1 USE DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 9 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIO- EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. ; ALLY AS THE BEST. 
: B. G. NORTHROP, I. N. CARLETON, 


BEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR, 


Teachers, Attention! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 
scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 


almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


— in the United States. — 
In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will ‘ 
consult economy, comfort, and sucoess in your Draw- 

* ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 
, address (inclosing 9 ots. in stamps), and get a complete ; 


self-explanatory catal and samples worth double 
een one can ber hia own judge of 


money ; 
merits. 
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Female Weaknesses. 


Th — 17 expressly for, and if used as di- 
rested never fail to cure, the most obstinate Misplace- 
ments, Ovarian Troubles, and Chronic Weaknesses 80 
common to the best of the sex. Thousands of ladies all 
over the coun will bear witness to the curative 
virtue of the Pills. Names furnished on application. 
Indorsed and used by physicians. 


Importers and Manaf’s of _,govercome it, — 
Chemical Apparatus, BAKER, PRATT & CO.| be 
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Chemists, Colleges, Schools, No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
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with the best goods at the 
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It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 
If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. 
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DIES IRAE. 


TRANSLATED BY EUDORA L. SOUTH. 


Day of wrath, that Day dissolving 
All the worlds in space revolving, 
David’s word from doubt absolving,— 


Soon thy trumpet widely sounding, 
Through sepulchral vaults resounding, 
Forth shall call Death’s hosts abounding. 


Nature’s self that sound surprising 
Sees, transfixed, the dead uprising, 
God His power thus exercising. 


Now the Book of Life, containing 
Sins unpardoned, yet remaining, 
Shall convict those Christ disdaining ; 


And the J udge All-wise, perceiving 
Hidden sins His Spirit grieving, 
Shall condemn beyond reprieving. 


Scarce the righteous aught demanding, 
Where shall wretched I be standing, 
What of patronage commanding ? 


King Majestic, awe-inspiring, 
Thou who sav’st by grace untiring, 
Save me, is my prayer expiring. 


For the sake, O Christ forgiving, 
Of the pangs endured while living, 
Save me then, thy pardon giving! 


Weary hast thou grown me seeking, 
From thy Cross redemption speaking,— 
Shall it be in vain,—this seeking ? 


Thou who hast poor Mary pardoned, 
And the thief in sin so hardened, 
Cans’t Thou yet leave me unpardoned ? 


* * * 
Midst thy sheep a station granting, 


From the goats my soul transplanting, 
Save me, all thy wrath recanting! 


Excelsior Institute, Franklin Co., Ky., 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Founpations or Cutturge.—The ever increasing 
sum of knowledge renders a high degree of universal 
culture possible only for very gifted persons; hence 
teaching-material should be arranged for average capac- 
ities, and limited, instead of extended, paying the 
greatest attention to the needs of actual life. Surely, 
in this respect, nothing can be needed more than to lay 
a general foundation for later knowledge already in ear- 
liest childhood, which is not done yet. For this pur- 
pose concrete things are needed that offer to the child’s 
perception the symbols of spiritual essences, and that 
train the organs of sense for mental perception; and 
this should be done in the most elementary forms, as 


required by the lowest grade of mental development. 
e execution of this would necessarily rest with the 


mother, the first guardian of childhood. Hence their 
preparation for the book of education is, here too, the 
Jirst condition.— From Bertha v. Marenholtz Buelow’s 
Signs of the Times and Problems of Education.” 
Power or Booxs.—There is, indeed, something de- 
pressing in the thought of the power of books, whether 
for good or for evil. Hazlitt wrote that intellect only 
is immortal, and words the only things that last forever. 


degrading, and debasing thoughts; the authors, who 
for love of greed, or as often from love of sensation, bring 
forth out of their prurient imaginations the noxious off. 
spring of vice and immorality. No words, spoken or 
written, are strong enough for the condemnation of the 
poisonous literature, which even in the enlightenment 
of our own day is sold openly in the cars, and eagerly 
read by thousands. What a terrible reflection it must 
be for such writers, that the very power which, rightly 
used, could influence the rising generation to pure and 
high-souled efforts, is employed to poison their imagina- 
tions and fill their minds with enticing pictures of im- 


pure pleasures. One cannot get away from a book that 
has once been read. The companionship of thoughts is 
terribly close; one’s friends one may evade, one’s en- 
emies one may avoid, but the written words, the un- 
spoken thoughts that we have once admitted to the 
shrine of our minds are there forever.—Zz. 


ro Tach. — We should aim in our schools 
to teach that kind of knowledge which will awaken the 
mind to such kinds of activity as are necessary to its 
growth, and to teach in such a manner as will enable 
the mind to thoroughly master what is taught. 
The number of branches now taught may not be too 
many, but the amount of facts attempted to be taught 
under each branch is too large. The quantity of arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, etc., should 2 less. — 
Supt. Dickinson, of Mass. 

Goop Manners.—Just now, when the cause of an 
education is under discussion by parents and teachers, 
it is well if the subject of training our youth to “ good 
manners as well as to good books could be discussed 
fairly and squarely, Tis no light matter that we are 
raising a nation of ruffians and hoodlums. Childhood 
is the time to form habits of politeness, and the boy 
who never raises his hat to his girl acquaintances, or 
the girl who never says “thank you” for any little at- 
tention, cannot be expected to suddenly merge into the 
well-mannered young gentleman or lady. The subject 
of coéducation is exciting much interest, and from sta- 
tistics, we conclude that the educating of the sexes to- 


gether has a refining influence on both. The consequent 
obligation to extend mutual courtesies, not only forming 
habits of politeness, but the ambition to excel in their 
studies being the strongest incentive to close applica- 
tion and thoroughness.—Our Second Century. 


Mora Epucation.—Our school system can be eifi- 
cacious and truly American only so long as it is com- 
pletely unsectarian. The teacher is not the sole educa- 
tor of our youth. He shares the responsibility of edu- 
cation with th’ home and the church; but does not 
usurp the legitimate functions of either. It is the 
province of the parent and the spiritual director to es- 
tablish in the tender mind those principles of religious 


truth on which all moral instruction is founded. Let 
home and church do well their part of education, and 
the precepts of the text-book, the example of the teacher, 
the very atmosphere of the public school will give the 
most effective training in morals. — The Pacific School 
Journal. 


Livine on $8 4 Montu.—My position as president 
of one of the oldest Southern colleges brings me into 
constant communication with young men in all parts of 
the South. Nothing is plainer than that there is a 
constantly widening and deepening feeling of intense 
desire among our young men for higher education. 
There are more than sixty in Ewory College, working 
their way and living on $8 a month. (There will be 
nearly one hundred in the coming term.) Our young 
women share this feeling of noble aspiration. You will 
understand what it signifies when I tell you, there were 
never so many young men in college from the farms as 


now. There is brain and backbone in them. They | 
will win and be heard from in the golden day that is, 


GuitgAvu’s Meritrep Farr.—The judge strove to 
give Guiteau a fair show for his pleas, but his summa- 
tion of the evidence afforded by the assassin’s own 
hand, in his own precious documents before and after 
the shooting, utterly destroyed the plea of irresistible 
inspiration which has been his continuous cry through- 
out the trial. The promptness with which the jury 
brought in their verdict shows that they did not need 
the judge’s charge to assist in their determination, but 
the verdict nevertheless justifies Judge Cox and confirms 


his conduct of the trial.— Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY J. W. MACDONALD, 


The increasing interest among educators in the study 
of our own literature is a cheering sign. Till within a 
few years there has been, in very few high schools even, 
anything that could properly claim the name of En- 
glish literature. The old method of studying grammar, 
banished from the school-room for some bad qualities, 
carried with it into exile some good ones, which we 


have been slow to recall. It was not altogether the 


skeleton, — “ indicative-mood-present-tense-third-person- 
plural,”—that is so often held up to ridicule in teach- 
ers’ meetings, but usually embraced a study of some of 
our best literature respecting train of thought, force of 
imagery, and vigor of language that was of untold value 
to the pupil. But, as 


„Oft it chances in particular men 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners; that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace) 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.“ 


So it was with the old “parsing” method, and the 
way in which the educators of to-day speak of it re- 
minds one of the words of Anthony: 


„The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.“ 


There are, however, signs of hope that the spectacle 
of a people possessing the grandest literature the world 
has ever known, and devoting all its best talent to the 
study of dead languages may at least be modified. 

It is not my purpose in this article to describe meth- 
ods of teaching English literature,—though there is a 
great need for some such an exposition,—but to call the 
attention of teachers having charge of this branch to a 
matter of the utmost importance; namely, the ability 
to place before their pupils the selections for study in 
an inexpensive way. To accomplish this is almost a 
necessity in places where books are not supplied by the 
city or town, as the expense of procuring even the 
cheapest editions of authors becomes a serious obstacle. 
This can in part be overcome by the use of some copy- 
ing process, but this throws a great amount of needless 
work upon the already over-burdened teacher. More- 
over a simple remedy is at hand, if only publishers 
could be induced to try it, or rather if teachers could be 
induced to try it, for in such a case I feel sure publish- 
ers would respond generously. 

The plan I propose is to purchase unbound leaves 
containing the selections desired, of some serviceable 
edition of the author’s work. For instance, the pages 
of that excellent little book, American Poems, contain- 
ing “Evangeline,” or “The Building of the Ship,” 
might be sold as leaflets. The same might be done 
with “Snow Bound”; in short, selections from all 
American and English authors. An entire play of 


Shakespeare might thus be obtained for a few cents. 


This plan would be a benefit to the pupil, and an ulti- 
mate benefit to the publishers. The former would 


be. 


beginning to dawn upon us. Some day they will help, ambitious to procure the entire volume to which he h 
you make this country what it ought to be, — 4. G. been thus introduced, and its sale would be largely i 
Haygood, D.D., Georgia. 5 creased. / 


Such a reflection weights with a terrible responsibility 
the writers of evil words, the transmitters of impure, 
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DIES IRAE. 


TRANSLATED BY EUDORA L. SOUTH. 
Day of wrath, that Day dissolving 
All the worlds in space revolving, 
David’s word from doubt absolving,— 


Soon thy trumpet widely sounding, 
Through sepulchral vaults resounding, 
Forth shall call Death’s hosts abound 


Nature’s self that sound surprising 
Sees, transfixed, the dead uprising, 
God His power thus exercising. 


Now the Book of Life, containing 
Sins unpardoned, yet remaining, 
Shall convict those Christ disdaining ; 


And the J 15 All-wise, perceiving 
Hidden sins His Spirit grieving, 
Shall condemn beyond reprieving. 


Scarce the righteous aught demanding, 
Where shall wretched I be standing, 
What of patronage commanding? - 


King Majestic, awe-inspiring, 
Thou who sav’st by grace untiring, 
Save me, is my prayer expiring. 


For the sake, O Christ forgiving, 
Of the pangs endured while living, 
Save me then, thy pardon giving! 


Weary hast thou grown me seeking, 
From thy Cross redemption speaking,— 
Shall it be in vain,—this seeking ? 


Thou who hast poor Mary pardoned, 
And the thief in sin so hardened, 
Cans’t Thou yet leave me unpardoned ? 


* * * * * 
Midst thy sheep a station granting, 


From the goats my sou! transplanting, 
Save me, all thy wrath recanting! 


Excelsior Institute, Franklin Co., Ky., 1882. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Founpations or CuLtturge.—The ever increasing 
sum of knowledge renders a high degree of universal 
culture possible only for very gifted persons; hence 
teaching-material should be arranged for average capac- 
ities, and limited, instead of extended, paying the 
greatest attention to the needs of actual life. Surely, 
in this respect, nothing can be needed more than to lay 
a general foundation for later knowledge already in ear- 
liest childhood, which is not done yet. For this pur- 
pose concrete things are needed that offer to the child’s 
perception the symbols of spiritual essences, and that 
train the organs of sense for mental perception; and 
this should be done in the most elementary forms, as 


required by the lowest grade of mental development. 
e execution of this would necessarily rest with the 


mother, the first guardian of childhood. Hence their 
preparation for the book of education is, here too, the 
Jirst condition.— From Bertha v. Marenholtz Buelow’s 
Signs of the Times and Problems of Education.” 
Power or Booxs.—There is, indeed, something de- 
pressing in the thought of the power of books, whether 
for good or for evil. Hazlitt wrote that intellect only 
is immortal, and words the only things that last forever. 
Such a reflection weights with a terrible responsibility 
the writers of evil words, the transmitters of impure, 


degrading, and debasing thoughts; the authors, who 
for love of greed, or as often from love of sensation, bring 
forth out of their prurient imaginations the noxious off. 
spring of vice and immorality. No words, spoken or 
written, are strong enough for the condemnation of the 
poisonous literature, which even in the enlightenment 
of our own day is sold openly in the cars, and eagerly 
read by thousands. What a terrible reflection it must 
be for such writers, that the very power which, rightly 
used, could influence the rising generation to pure and 
high-souled efforts, is employed to poison their imagina- 
tions and fill their minds with enticing pictures of im- 


pure pleasures. One cannot get away from a book that 
has once been read. The companionship of thoughts is 
terribly close; one’s friends one may evade, one’s en- 
emies one may avoid, but the written words, the un- 
—_ thoughts that we have once admitted to the 
shrine of our minds are there forever.— Hr. 


War ro Tgacu.—We should aim in our schools 
to teach that kind of knowledge which will awaken the 
mind to such kinds of activity as are necessary to its 
growth, and to teach in such a manner as will enable 
the mind to thoroughly master what is taught. . 
The number of branches now taught may not be too 
many, but the amount of facts attempted to be taught 
under each branch is too large. The quantity of arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, etc., should be less.— 
Supt. Dickinson, of Mass. 

Goop Manners.—Just now, when the cause of an 
education is under discussion by parents and teachers, 
it is well if the subject of training our youth to “ good 
manners as well as to good books could be discussed 
fairly and squarely. "Tis no light matter that we are 
raising a nation of ruffians and hoodlums. Childhood 
is the time to form habits of politeness, and the boy 
who never raises his hat to his girl acquaintances, or 
the girl who never says “thank you” for any little at- 
tention, cannot be expected to suddenly merge into the 
well-mannered young gentleman or lady. The subject 
of coéducation is exciting much interest, and from sta- 
tistics, we conclude that the educating of the sexes to- 


gether has a refining influence on both. The consequent 
obligation to extend mutual courtesies, not only forming 
habits of politeness, but the ambition to excel in their 
studies being the strongest incentive to close applica- 
tion and thoroughness.—Our Second Century. 


Morat Epucation.—Our school system can be effi- 
cacious and truly American only so long as it is com- 
pletely unsectarian. The teacher is not the sole educa- 
tor of our youth. He shares the responsibility of edu- 
cation with thb home and the church; but does not 
usurp the legitimate functions of either. It is the 
province of the parent and the spiritual director to es- 
tablish in the tender mind those principles of religious 


truth on which all moral instruction is founded. Let 
home and church do well their part of education, and 
the precepts of the text-book, the example of the teacher, 
the very atmosphere of the public school will give the 
most effective training in morals. — The Pacific School 
Journal. 


Livine on $8 4 Monta.—My position as president 
of one of the oldest Southern colleges brings me into 
constant communication with young men in all parts of 
the South. Nothing is plainer than that there is a 
constantly widening and deepening feeling of intense 
desire among our young men for higher education. 
There are more than sixty in Emory College, working 
their way and living on $8 a month. (There will be 
nearly one hundred in the coming term.) Our young 
women share this feeling of noble aspiration. You will 
understand what it signifies when I tell you, there were 
never so many young men in college from the farms as 


now. There is brain and backbone in them. They | 
will win and be heard from in the golden day that is, 


GuirgAvu’s Mrrirep Farx.— The judge strove to 
give Guiteau a fair show for his pleas, but his summa- 
tion of the evidence afforded by the assassin’s own 
hand, in his own precious documents before and gfter 
the shooting, utterly destroyed the plea of irresistible 
inspiration which has been his continuous cry through- 
out the trial. The promptness with which the jury 
brought in their verdict shows that they did not need 
the judge’s charge to assist in their determination, but 


the verdict nevertheless justifies Judge Cox and confirms 
his conduct of the trial.— Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY J. W. MACDONALD, 


The increasing interest among educators in the study 
of our own literature is a cheering sign. Till within a 
few years there has been, in very few high schools even, 
anything that could properly claim the name of En- 
glish literature. The old method of studying grammar, 
banished from the school-room for some. bad qualities, 
carried with it into exile some good ones, which we 


have been slow to recall. It was not altogether the 


skeleton, — “indicative-mood-present-tense-third-person- 
plural,”—that is so often held up to ridicule in teach- 
ers’ meetings, but usually embraced a study of some of 
our best literature respecting train of thought, force of 
imagery, and vigor of language that was of untold value 
to the pupil. But, as 


„Oft it chances in particular men 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners; that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace) 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault.“ 


So it was with the old “parsing” method, and the 
way in which the educators of to-day speak of it re- 
minds one of the words of Anthony : 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.“ 


There are, however, signs of hope that the spectacle 
of a people possessing the grandest literature the world 
has ever known, and devoting all its best talent to the 
study of dead languages may at least be modified. 

It is not my purpose in this article to describe meth- 
ods of teaching English literature,—though there is a 
great need for some such an exposition,—but to call the 
attention of teachers having charge of this branch to a 
matter of the utmost importance; namely, the ability 
to place before their pupils the selections for study in 
an inexpensive way. To accomplish this is almost a 
necessity in places where books are not supplied by the 
city or town, as the expense of procuring even the 
cheapest editions of authors becomes a serious obstacle. 
This can in part be overcome by the use of some copy- 
ing process, but this throws a great amount of needless 
work upon the already over-burdened teacher. More- 
over a simple remedy is at hand, if only publishers 
could be induced to try it, or rather if teachers could be 
induced to try it, for in such a case I feel sure publish- 
ers would respond generously. 

The plan I propose is to purchase unbound leaves 
containing the selections desired, of some serviceable 
edition of the author’s work. For instance, the pages 
of that excellent little book, American Poems, contain- 
ing “Evangeline,” or “The Building of the Ship,” 
might be sold as leaflets. The same might be done 
with “Snow Bound”; in short, selections from all 


American and English authors. An entire play of 
Shakespeare might thus be obtained for a few cents. 
This plan would be a benefit to the pupil, and an ulti- 


mate benefit to the publishers. The former would be 


beginning to dawn upon us. Some day they will help ambitious to procure the entire volume to which he had 


you make this country what it ought to be, — 4. G. 


Haygood, D.D., Georgia. 


been thus introduced, and its sale would be largely in- 
ced, argely 
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Some one may object to this, that there are already 
in the market cheap pamphlet editions of the best au- 
thors, for school use. The most of these, however, are 
overwhelmed with notes by some officious editor, whose 
sole object seems to be to air his knowledge, and pro- 
cure a copyright on Goldsmith or Milton or Shakes- 
peare, but who really succeeds in making a book which 
for use in the school-room brings those authors down to 
the value of a dime novel. When expressing an opin- 
ion of such books, I want to stand on Mt. Ebal. For 
instance, I have at hand a little volume of “ Macbeth,” 
in cloth. The play, in open bourgeois type, occupies 74 
pages, while the editor’s notes, almost entirely in 
nonpareil, cover 149 closely-written pages! Shades 
of Shakespeare! What a throwing about of brains! 
“Marry, if he that writ it, had played Pyramus and 
hanged himself in Thisbe’s garter, it would have been 
a fine tragedy.” 

But to return to the plan of which I have spoken. I 
have conversed with several publishers who seem will- 
ing to assist in this matter, if the demand would be 
sufficient to repay the trouble. To ascertain how great 
such a demand would be is the main object of this ar- 
ticle, and I would respectfully request all teachers and 
others interested to encourage this movement, to sig- 
nify it through the columns of TR JouRNAL, or by a 
note to the writer, or by interviewing the publishers 
themselves. 

Stoneham, Mass., Jan. 24, 1882. 


HOW TO TEACH WRITING. 


BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 
„Teachers should not take up their pupils’ time in teaching 
them long and complicated methods of analysis in writing.’’— 


San Francisco Public School course, 1880. 


The above paragraph clearly indicates the reaction 
against abstract and artificial modes of teaching writing. 
Simple, direct, and practical methods at the present 
day will alone meet the approbation of clear-headed 
educators. The time taken up to learn any one branch 
in the public schools, where so much is required at the 
hands of the pupils, makes it absolutely essential that 
a weeding-out process should be done indifferently with 
all systems of education. What is the end to be se- 
cured, and which is the quickest and most practical way 
to secure that end, are the incisive questions of commit- 
tees. Among this large and influential body there 
are fewer theorists in education, because most of these 
men are engaged in active business pursuits, which de- 
mand practical knowledge. They are best pleased with 
the quickest results. If such men as these can see the 
children in the primary classes writing a legible hand 
about as early as they can read intelligibly, though 
both their writing and reading lack the grace and 
fluency which come with larger practice, they will be far 
better pleased than to see the same classes spelling out 
words in reading, and spelling out lines in writing. 
They would say that the time spent in our public 
schools is so much capital invested by the children, and 
by the poorer ones it is often all they have. These 
schools are savings banks of the children’s time. They 
should yield a fair per cent. for every hour invested. 

When a child has been in school six months, he 
ought to have gained something to carry away with 
him, if obliged to leave. He ought at least to have six 
months’ practical reading and writing, as a foundation 
for his own unguided efforts. When he has been in 
school two or three years, he ought to have gained a 
proportional amount of practical knowledge that will be 
of immediate practical value to him, The same amount 
cannot, of course, like dollars and cents, be meted out 
to each one; but the good, healthy condition for growth 
and the removal of stumbling-blocks in the way, should 
be universal. The mental cry of these poor children is for 
bread,—good, solid nutriment, which will contribute to 
healthy mind-growth,—things and not names, fish and 
not stones. To be able to read and write intelligibly is 
what thousands of poor children want, and they must 
have the means offered them at school of getting the 
knowledge, or they may have to leave without getting 
it at all, and these few years may be the only chance 
they will ever have for obtaining an education. Chil- 


drens’ time at school, and especially that of poor chil- 


dren, is not a matter to be trifled with by book-makers 
and theorists ; and if the practical committeeman, who 
has perhaps worked himself up from the ranks, and has 
a keen sense of practical values, tramples on many 
finely-spun and elaborate school methods, we can rest 
assured that truth crushed to earth will rise again, and 
her eternal years shall not suffer in the end. But for 
all the weeds, however interwoven and interlaced with 
truth, let us rejoice to have these plucked out and trod- 
den under foot, rather than to have them crammed into 
childrens’ brains. 

As regards writing, it has been clearly proved that 
children can learn to write about as soon as they 
can learn to read, and that their writing helps 
their reading and teaches them spelling. It is really 
no more diffreult for a child to handle a pen or pencil, 
so as to write with either, than to learn to use a knife 
and fork in eating. He needs to become acquainted 
with both sets of instruments at an early age. He 
will have only fifty-two forms in all to execute with the 
pen or pencil. But he wants to know these forms as 
soon as possible, and be able to make them so that 
others can recognize them. When he can do this, how- 
ever poorly or imperfectly, he has a handwriting, and 
that handwriting, bad as it may be, is worth a great 
deal to the child, and it rises in value just according to 
what his chances are of getting an education. If he 
leaves after a short course at school, and has to earn 
his own living, his bad handwriting is very precious,— 
not on account of its badness, but because, such as it is, 
it will serve him every day of his life. 

Now let us examine the course in writing for one 
term in the regulation copy-book. The pupil is started 
upon theory. 

The piecemeal theory: Give the pupil a curve ora 
straight line to make, and have him fit it very ingen- 
iously into a little box or letter-trap. For fear that he 
should learn to walk alone, sprinkle some little dots 
ove the page, and tell him that the dots in the ruling 
below show where the short, slanting, straight lines 
should begin and end. And as a further aid, to “let 
slanting straight lines divide tops of blocks into four 
equal spaces. Make them light, straight, and parallel.” 
If this proves too dry for the little fellow’s writing-les- 
son, enliven his mind with the following: “ Double 
lines divide pages into columns, single lines, columns 
into boxes. Place elements, principles, and letters in 
the ruling as seen in the copies throughout the book. 
Roman figures mark elements; Arabic figures, prin- 
ciples. Elements are the simplest parts of letters. 
Element I., the straight line, is written with the down- 
ward movement on main slant. Begin the lines in 
each box at center and right corner of top, and finish 
at left corner and center of base. Join elements III. 
and I. in a sharp angle at upper right corner of box, 
and elements I. and IV. in a sharp angle at lower left 
corner of box.” Teach the young child that the 
straight line is principle 1, or element I.; either is bet- 
ter than to call it the straight line. Letthe child make 
principle 1 or element I., from two to three hundred 
times in these boxes. It will greatly interest and 
please him. Then teach him principle 2, or right curve. 
After a good, monotonous drill on this, give him two 
pieces of letters. Take small i, and mince it into two 
sections, making the straight line do duty in both. 
Mark the first piece 2, 1, and the second 1,2. Let the 
child practice these two hundred times or so. Next 
build up i containing three lines from these two parts 
containing four lines. After so much tedious drill the 
child has at last got to the letter. He is now kept 
writing this letter for a hundred and twenty times. 

Next, he takes up small w, and writes this letter in 
single file one hundred times. In this way he makes 
his slow and laborious march through the thirteen short 
letters, constituting the greater part of his copy-book, 
and requiring several school months for their execution; 
and all this time he is learning the useful art of writing. 
Some time in the dim and shadowy future it may be 
necessary for him to write some such monotonous pro- 
cession of letters in his ledger or business correspond- 
ence. How pleasant it would be if only once in a 
while he could write some little word with which he 
has some pleasant acquaintance, and make use of some 


of these letters! After this long and tedious drill he 
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at last comes to a word which he can write seventy 
times, to his great delight. Then he has four other 
words, each of which he can write seventy times. He 
has now finished his first term, and has learned to write 
five different words of two and three letters. Did his 
reading advance as rapidly, and was he taught after 
the same advanced plan? Was he given a long pro- 
cession of words to pronounce through weary pages, 
and did he have at last five simple sentences? Was 
the reading divested of all thought, like the writing ? 

Is it not time to substitute a more natural method of 
teaching writing for these unnatural and arbitrary ones? 
Why not let the child begin at once to write letters, 
and thus give him units of form instead of fragments ? 
Two lines connected in an angle, or by a turn, mean 
nothing to the child. But three lines joined in a point 
at top and a turn at base, with a dot above, mean small 
i. The letter itself is far more interesting to the child, 
and is fully as easy to make as the meaningless frag- 
ments, which, by the regulation copy-books, he is com- 
pelled to write hundreds of times before touching a 
letter. His first step should be to write whole letters; 
just as soon as he learns a few letters, he should be 
allowed to write easy words made up of those letters; 
and as early as possible he should learn to write easy 
phrases and sentences. In this way writing will mean 
something to the child from the very start, and at every 
step of his progress. The dull, monotonous routine of 
the old school of copy-books is exchanged for a language- 
method, which makes writing no longer a painful draw- 
ing of lines to form letters, but the ready execution of 
letters to express thought. The one process reduces 
writing to mere mechanical drudgery; the other ele- 
vates it to its true place as a language- medium. 


EDUCATION AS A BAR TO FRAUD. 


We state nothing new in saying that such impos- 
tures as Howe’s bank prove a widespread deficiency in 
mental cultivation. It has been urged that there is a 
gross want of instruction in our schools in the element- 
ary principles of economics, a knowledge of which 
would serve as a protection in emergencies of this kind. 
Undoubtedly more of political economy in our common- 
school education would be useful, but it must be re- 
membered that our swindles are by no means limited to 
the financial sort, while the public mind is probably 
more alert in this direction than in any other. To 
rectify the evil by the application of special knowledge 
would require seores of new subjects to be introduced 
into our public-school curriculum. Besides, had polit- 
ical economy been taught in the New England schools 
as other things are there taught, we are not sure that 
it would have made much difference with the chances 
of Mrs. Howe’s banking adventure. The difficulty 
was not so much a lack of knowledge on this particular 
subject as a lack of that mental preparation which 
would qualify for meeting the whole class of imposi- 
tions of which the Ladies’ Deposit was but a single 
example. 

The Boston women were undoubtedly cheated through 


emplified by a thousand of them. But the same state 
of mind is exhibited by many other thousands of both 
men and women all over the country; and it is this 
which has to be met by education before any efficient 
protection can be gained against its mischievous results. 
Credulity is easy belief, and the correction of it is, of 
course, hardness of belief. The credulous person is 
careless of evidence, and is, therefore, readily duped 

the only remedy for this is doubt, distrust, an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of evidence, and a trained 
capacity to judge of it. It is necessary that this state 
of suspicion and questioning become a habit of the 
mind, and the sifting of evidence in practical affairs a 
distinct branch of mental cultivation. To escape the 
evil effects of credulity, it is needful that disbelief as an 
attitude of mind be encouraged as avirtue. The resist- 
ance of evidence must be active and vigorous until it is 
proved to be not spurious and illusive, but sound and 
valid. Our current culture is here profoundly at fault. 
Literary education, as such, does not favor this habit of 
mind: scientific education properly pursued leads to it 


necessarily. Literature flourished in its highest forms 


their credulity, and this state of mind was palpably ex- 
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in the ages of credulity, while modern science only 
arose with the growth of the spirit of doubt. Training 
in the methods of scientific study seems, therefore, to 
us, the only adequate remedy for that laxity of think- 
ing and dull credulity of the popular mind in which 
widespread deceptions and impostures have their origin. 
—Prof. E. L. Youmans, in Pop. Science Monthly. 


SHOULD 4 CHILD ENTER 
SCHOOL? 


AT WHAT AGE 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


The child comes to us from God possessed of a three- 
fold nature; he is body, mind, and soul. His life- 
discipline is to develop in some measure this nature, 
and prepare him for useful labor, not only in the present, 
but in other stages of existence. A young plant, from 
injudicious placing, may fail to obtain the greatest ro- 
bustness and perfection. So we may have a weakling, 
instead of the strong, capable, well-poised being whom 
it is certain Providence designed to rule the earth. 
The question then comes, How shall we best train the 
young being in Nature’s way, and God’s way, so that at 
last there may come forth to life’s work one who is truly 
fitted for its undertakings ? 

We must first know the scope of a work before under- 
taking it. To know any one thing, we must study and 
observe that thing. Let us, then, study the child. 
During the first few months of its existence it is merely 
alittle animal. It eats and sleeps that it may grow. 
It possesses, to be sure, the powers and qualities which 
distinguish it from other animals; but they are as yet 
lying dormant; the physical predominates. It is the 
broad, firm basis on which the edifice of human life 
stands. It is the dark, rich soil into which the tender 
plant strikes its roots to gather beauty and strength. 
The first duty, then, of mother and teacher is to make 
the child strong; to give him such conditions and sur- 
roundings as will result in physical beauty, buoyancy of 
spirits, and a sunny temper. 

How does anything grow? It is through constant 
motion. Look at the genuine child; he is never still. 
From early dawn until sunset he is flitting here and 
there, out of one play into another. The active tongue 
keeps pace with the active feet. The bright eyes see 
everything; the eager ears catch every sound; the busy 
brain is sorting and arranging a constant flow of ideas. 
Here is the grace of the kitten, the lightness of the 
bird, with the lovely child-soul shining out through all. 
It is just as important for a child at five as at three to 
be a dancing, flitting, singing creature; and he should 
have as favorable conditions for being such. Yet, at 
five, where do we find him? On the little hard seats of 
the primary school. The restless feet, that have always 
wandered to and fro at will, now chained to one spot 
for often over an hour. The bright eyes that have rev- 
elled in the sweetness and color of the outer world, now 
follow the little black marks in the primer. Is it here 
that the good work can best go on ? 

As we have said before, true growth comes of motion. 
To require the constant sitting and lack of motion 
which a primary school entails, is depriving the child of 
one of the prime conditions of growth. The frequent 
changes of position and the physical exercises which 
every teacher will employ, mitigate, to a great extent, 
the evils arising from too much quietude. But they 
cannot take the place of the constant motion and free- 
dom which is absolutely indispensable to the child of 
five. The majority of children enter school supple, 
erect, active, with correct breathing. A year is a suffi- 
cient length of time to produce, in the same children, 
rounded shoulders, and awkward carriage, incorrect 
breathing, loss of color and spirits, as well as of flesh. 
Often there is a change in manner that is puzzling and 


distressing to thoughtful parents. Where the little one 
was before unconscious and naive, he is now conscious 


and artificial. A dull listlessness has taken the place 
of his former eager inquiry. 

Why this ? Does it result wholly from the improper 
confinement? That is certainly the beginning, but 
not all. School-life is too abrupt a transition from 
home-life ; the change is so complete and startling that 
it is enough in itself to work harm to the child’s nature. 


school which shall partake of the nature of both. Then, 
again, the exercises of the school are not suited to the 
capacity of the five-year-old child. During the first 
seven years of life the perceptive powers are the chief 
factors of knowledge. Nine-tenths of what the child 
knows is gained through the senses. The work of the 
first seven years, then, should be to cultivate the organs 
of sense. The eye must be trained to see, the ear to 
hear, the hand todo. He must learn the form, size, and 
color of objects, their qualities and uses. Flowers, 
trees, stones, animals, and all the objects of the outer 
world, are his natural text-books. It is surprising to 
know how much achild will learn by observation in 
one year. It is more surprising to find how much he 
will forget in the same length of time, if his mind is 
taken from such practice and held to something of an 
entirely different nature.. 

To know objects through the senses, one must be in 
intimate association withthem. One must handle them 
not only once, but many times; live with them con- 
stantly present. All good primary teaching is con- 
ducted on the objective plan. The trained teacher will 
recognize that, in order to primarily awaken the idea, 
the object must be present; that before the printed or 
written word can awaken the idea, it must first have 
been suggested by the object’s presence. At five, the 
ordinary child has not had a sufficient acquaintance 
with objects in personal contact to properly fit him for 
the work that would come next in the natural order. 
How then shall we expect the written werd to awaken 
ideas which is the province only of the real object? 

The first year of school-life does not come down to 
the child’s needs and comprehension, but strives to pull 
him up to a stage of work for which he is not fully pre- 
pared. But shall he be left entirely to Nature and the 
home? Not at all; he needs direction, which Nature 
pretends not to supply, which few mothers can give. 
From the age of three to seven the child needs society, 
and a constant leading, in order that he may gain this 
knowledge of objects. Here is the work of the Kinder- 
garten, with its free atmosphere and fascinating em- 
ployments. Let the child be placed in the Kinder- 
garten, where he may be developing eye, ear, and hand; 
where he is constantly surrounded by those conditions 
which result in his gaining that knowledge which 
belongs of right to his years. At the age of seven let 
him be placed in the school. His powers of reasoning 
and judgment are beginning to assert themselves. ‘Phe 
discipline of the school furnishes the means of training 
and strengthening these powers. The desired results 
will be secured, without any violation of the orderly 
workings of Nature. 

To briefly recapitulate: A child should not enter the 
primary aed before the age of seven, because,— 

1. The necessary confinement and repression are un- 
natural, and hinder healthful growth. 8 

2. The exercises of the primary school are beyond the 
comprehension of the child; that is, time which should 
be spent in learning facts about objects from constant 
association with them, is given to a stage of work one 
step beyond, which should come a little later, and for 


which the child’s mind is as yet unprepared. 


SCIENCE. 


It is calculated by Mr. A. Tylor that the land is denuded 
by the combined action of the sea and the rivers at the rate of 
one foot in a thousand years. He holds, therefore, that the 
deltas of the great rivers were formed when the rain-fall was 
greater than now, — later than the post-pliocene age. 

— In seeking for a substance which would destroy the micro- 
scopic animals in water without injuring it for drinking pur- 


poses, Dr. Langfeldt found that citric acid (one-half gramme 
to every litre of the water) killed all the living organisms, ex- 
cept cyclops and those with thick epidermis, within two minutes. 


— From Prof. Langley’s experiments on Mount Whitney it 
is inferred that the temperature of our globe could never rise 
even to zero under a tropical sun without its envelope of air. 
This surmise will clash with the prevailing notions taught in 
our schools as to the amount of heat radiated by the sun 
through interplanetary space. Our atmosphere, letting some 
radiations pass through more freely than others, must change,” 
says Professor Langley, not only the amount but the quality 
(i. e., the composition) of the sum that finally reaches us,“ 


and in reaching us gives the sun its white appearance. But 
for this selective absorption of the earth’s aerial envelope, 
in which its element of aqueous vapor plays so important a 
part, it would seem from the Mount 
that we should ordinarily see a blue sun.“ e solar rays 

ass through pure dry air with but little absorption, and direct 
aboratory experiments have shown that dry air is almost as per- 
meable to heat rays asa vacuum. A mountain of only six 
thousand feet altitude forms a dividing barrier for one-half of 


There should be a link between the home-life and the 


the vapor in the atmosphere. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


Tux PLANETS — FeBrvuary, 1882. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
MERCURY. 
This planet arrives at eastern elongation on the 6th, and 
will be brightest from the 3d to 6th, being 18° 13’ from the 
Sun. As he is east of the Sun, he is, of course, an evening 
star, and must be looked for after sunset, and in the west. 
Being north of the Sun, bis attitude at sunset, or at close of 
evening twilight, will be such as to render him an easy object 
to pick up. On the Ist he sets at 6 36. evening, 5° north of the 
sunset point; 5th, 6.50 evening, and 7° north, and on the 10th 
at 6.54 evening, and 8° north of the sunset point. The A 
which marks the northern limit of the constellation Aquarius, 
and through the center of which the equator of the heavens 
passes, may be seen about 8° north of Mercury on the 5th. 
Venus is between Mercury and the Sun, but so close to the 
latter that it is doubiful whether she can be seen at all, and 
there will be no body in the vicinity of Mercury, for which he 
could be mistaken. The eye is at once attracted by the fiery- 
red planet, so strikingly different from any other heavenly 


body. 
VENUS. 

Venus becomes an evening-star on the 20th, when she is at 
superior conjunction. Some little time before that date she 
may be seen in the east just before sunrise, and afterward in 
the west after sunset. This sudden disappearance of Venus 
from the horizon, and almost immediate reappearance on the 
opposite side of the earth apparently 180° from where seen a 
few days since, was a great puzzle to the ancient astronomers, 


MARS, 
At 9 00 o’clock in the evening of the 1st, passes the meridian, 
being situated in the Milky-way, and in the most interesting 
portion of the heavens. Betelguese is 20° south of him, and 
the 2d-mag star g Auriga (70° east of Capella) the same dis- 
tance north, the Twins with Castor and Pollux, upon the left, 
Procyon, Sirius,“ The Kings or Stars of Orion’s Belt,“ and 
Rigel below and south of him, and Taurus, the Pleiades, and 
Hyades, and g Tauri upon the right. He will be 5° north 
of the Moon on the 26th, 
JUPITER, 

Jupiter still remains the most attractive object in the even- 
ing sky. Though he and Saturn have the same apparent mo- 
tion at present, it may be seen that the distance between them 
is gradually decreasing, owing to the greater motion in right 
ascension of Jupiter. He sets as follows: Sch, 1.01 morning; 
15th, 0.27 morning; 28th, 11.42 evening. He arrives at eastern 
quadrature (90° east of Sun) on the 6th, and the Moon passes 
2° south of him on the 23d, 

FAVORABLE TIMES FOR OBSERVING THE 
JUPITER'S SATELLITES, 

(For an inverting telescope at 9h. 24m. evening, Boston mean time.) 

On the 9th all will be upon the east side of the planet and 
very close together; this occurs again on the 16th, when they 
will be very much closer. On the 6th all that are visible will 
be upon the west side, but widely separated, II. being in tran- 
sit, emerging one hour later; this occurs again on the 22d, ex- 
cept that I. and III. are close to each other and the planet, 
and II. is invisible, being in an eclipse. 

The following are the visible eclipses which occur at season- 
able hours: 

III. 1d. 8h. 37m. evening, a ang 


PHENOMENA OF 


III. 1d. 10h. 15m. 55 eappearance, 
I. 7d. 6h. 31m “ * 
II. 8d. 7A. 0 
I. 14d. 8h 27m. = 
II. 15d. 9h. 58m, * 4 
I. 21d. 10h. 23 1. 
SATURN, 


The conspicuous reddish planet, about 11° west of Jupiter, 
is Saturn. His rings are in fair position to be seen, and the 
elevation of the earth above their plane will continue to in- 
crease until the latter part of August. The two largest of Sat- 
urn’s satellites, — Titan and Japetus, — are easily seen with a 
telescope of 2-inch aperture; and these, with the three next 
most conspicuous, — Rhea, Dione, and Tethys, — we have re- 
peatedly seen with an instrument of 3-inch aperture. The 
following data will enable us to know where to look for these, 
and to identify each, an inverting telescope being supposed to 
be used. Titan will be at western elongation on the 7th and 
23d, and at eastern elongation en the 15th. Rhea, the next in 
order, is at eastern elongation on the 2d, 6th, 11th, 15th, 20th, 
and 24th. On the 15th this satellite will be in a line with 
Titan; and the planet Dione is at eastern elongation as follows: 
Feb. 1, 4, 7, 9, 12, 15, 17, 20, and 23. Tethys’ eastern elonga- 
tions are as follows: Feb. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 19, 21, 
23, 25, and 26. Japetus will be at western elongation on the 
20th. From the above data we find that on the 20th, for in- 
stance, Japetus will be far to the west of Saturn; Titan will 
be five days from eastern elongation, and hence about half-way 
to its western elongation; and jast north of the planet, Rhea 
will be at eastern elongation, and hence upon the opposite side 
from Japetus, Dione will be on same side as Rhea, and near 
it, and Tethys will be half-way to its western elongation, and 
hence just north of Saturn, and on a line between Titan and 
the planet. 

APPEARANCE OF THE HEAVENS AT 9.00 P. M., FEB. 15. 


There is no season of the year when there is so grand a dis- 


play of bright stars, interesting groups and constellations, as 
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at this time. Looking southward, the eye bebolds the richest 
portion of the heavens spread out before us, dazzling us for 
the moment by the great profusion of beautiful objects. No 
less than thirty first and second-magnitude stars are in sight, 
presenting the finest spectacle the starry firmament affords. 

Near the meridian, and very near the southern horizon, are 
the two bright stars, Naos and Phaet, which form the south- 
ern termini of the legs of the Great Egyptian X,“ which has 
Sirius for its center, and Procyon and Betelguese for the 
northern termini. The center of the constellation Gemini is 
on the meridian, and the brightest stars, Castor and Pollux, 
are slightly east. Leo, the Lion, is the next conspicuous con- 
stellation eastward, the Sickle and Regulus marking the east- 
ern boundary of Cancer. Virgo is just rising. West of the 
meridian the Hare, with the neat four-sided figure, is seen 20° 
south of the “Ell and Yard” or The Kings,“ the three 
bright stars in the belt of Orion. Rigel is between them, but 
slightly to the right. Opposite the Kings from Rigel, and 
nearly the same distance from them, is Betelguese. 25° fur- 
ther north is g Aurigae, the second-magnitude star in the end 
of the horn of the Bull; and still about the same distance, fur- 
ther north, is Capella, 30° west of which is the ‘Segment of 
Perseus.“ Much nearer the western horizon is the Hyades 
and Pleiades. 

Penn Yan, N. T, Jan. 20, 1881. 


BOOKS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


What is pleasanter than a good book? It is a companion 
with whom one cannot quarrel, with whom possibly he may 
sympathize, and with whom if he differs, it will be in a friendly, 
happy way. It may not bear the stamp of popularity ; it may 
not be one of those marked in pencil on the fly-leaf good!“ 
and always out from circulating libraries, but it must possess 
within itself some peculiar merit which attaches it, at least for 
the time, to the reader. It must coincide with his spirit, 
whether the mood be one of sadness or delight ; it must be in 
keeping also with the season. Thus, we love to read a book of 
Eastern travel in the most luxuriant manner on a warm sum- 
mer day. Near at hand their must be cooling sherbet, and in 
the air a suspicion of roses. We are then borne in fancy to the 
vale of Cashmere, or to the streets of Damascus or of Bagdad. 
Undine we like to read at Christmas-time, possibly from some 
association with the long ago; the same is true of Sintram, 
Fouqué’s companion-piece, but the reason is here more 
obvious. Sintram is essentially a Christmas story ; it is wild 
with winter storms, high winds, and blinding sleet. It is full 
of Yuletide carols and hymns. There are books that fit into 
odd moments, those little scraps of time when one visits at 
junctions or ferry-houses. We like the Essays of Elia at such 
times, or the suggestive pages of the Autocrat and Professor. 


We have never yet discovered what our “line” of reading 
was. Among books we are cosmopolitan, except as languages 
restrict us. We make stated plans only to depart from them. 
Science allures us from literature; letters woo us back from 
science. While we cannot in conscience defend such a course, 
which is wholly contrary to what our Institutes tell us, we 
must yet say there is much benefit to be derived from desultory 
reading. It gives one a sort of cyclopeedia knowledge which is 
of frequent value. The habit of flitting from one book to 
another is apt to be acquired by librarians, who are expected 
to know something of all books, be they indifferent, tolerable, 
positively bad, or good. It is likely to be returned with a 
sneer at one’s poor taste. The critie never thinks that the bad 
taste may be in his own mouth. Quite as injudicious is it to 
name a person against any particular volume ; this certainly 
calls his attention to what he might have overlooked. Any 
thing placed in the Index Expurgatorius is sure to be devoured 
in secret. 

There are books for wet days, and those for sunny weather. 
Every man has a list of his own. Who can limit the orthodoxy 
of reading? We have some friends like Thackeray, Dickens, 
Holmes, Lamb, Scott, Hood, Emerson, Thoreau, Helps, 
Tennyson, and above all, Milton and Shakespeare, whom 
we domicile in our own apartment. They are of us and 
with us; we rarely travel without one or the other. There 
are other book acquaintances that we are content to meet 
in libraries ; they never sit with the Penates in the chimney- 
corner. Such we will not mention, and no one need suppose 
for a moment that we have here catalogued a quarter part of 
our esteemed authors. As we write, there stand before us 
long ranks of stately volumes, works of science in buff or 
green, poetry in seemly blue, belles-lettres in red and gold. To 
say that any one is prized above his fellows, would be in- 
vidious. Premising that all are good, it is a matter of mood 
and humor which to prefer. The bad are rejected utterly; 
the chosen few, hunted out of stalls or bid for at auctions, or 
bearing the autograph of some master, are all dear to us. 


When we are sad, we may take up Pickwick or Tom Ingoldsby, | 8 


but these do not dull our appreciation of the humor of Laman 
Blanchard. Because an hour is devoted to history at one time, 
there is no reason that another should not be given to the 
drama. 

Then there is the matter of bindings and type. From title- 
page to colophon the book must suit us. We are not biblio- 
maniac, and care more for the form than the apparel ;jbut after 
all, we lean toward certain tree-calf or other prized editions 
which we cannot but feel are precious. Asa rule we like a 


— that opens easily and staysopen properly. A very little 


gilt goes along way. Russia leather is generous, but not every 
book will bear it. We like a new book to come uncut, just as 
we prefer to open our own letters. The man should lose his 
patent who invented a machine for performing this pleasant 


work, 
Providence, R, I., Dec, 28, 1881. 


A SHORT TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 
Supt. of Temperance Instruction in Schools for Vermont. 


Dear Fellow-teacher :—If you do not have more extended 
temperance instruction in your school, will you not teach your 
pupils the following facts, based on undoubted scientific au- 
thority ? They may save a life, — they may save a soul some 
day. For further information of special value in your work, 
we refer you to Alcohol and Hygiene (30 cents), and the Cate- 
chism on Alcohol (5 cents), published by the W. N. C. T. U., 
54 Bible House, New York. 

Intoxicate, from the Latin tozicum, means to poison.” 

Alcohol is a colorless, intoxicating liquid, produced by fer- 
mentation, which is simply the decay of a sweet liquid. Taken 
into the stomach it produces ulcers there; these are not felt by 
the drinking man because there are very few nerves of feeling 
in the stomach. It destroys the digestive juice of the stom- 
ach, and is no more food than chloroform or ether.“ 

It overworks the heart; if the heart is beating 80 times a 
minute, the drinking of eight ounces of alcohol will change its 
beat to 100 times a minute. Drinking a pint of whisky makes 
the heart beat 26,000 extra times. Alcohol has a strong affinity 
for water, and takes it up wherever it can find it; in this way 
it makes the red-blood discs shrink, crowd together, and block 
up the way, so that a drinking man is very likely to die sud- 
denly from the bursting of a biood-vessel. Alcohol has an es- 
pecially bad effect upon the liver, enlarging that organ to a 
very unnatural size. 

Drop the white of an egg into a spoonful of alcohol, and it 
soon becomes hard, as if cooked. The brain and nerves are 
largely composed of the same substance, — albumen, — as the 
white of the egg, and they are similarly affected by alcohol. 
Doctors say they can tell the brain of a drinking man the in- 
stant they cut it, by its hardness. 

The nerves are so injured that they cannot carry messages 
correctly; hence the trembling hands, unsteady step, and mis- 
taken vision of a drinking-man. The poisoned nerves cannot 
regulate properly the flow of blood, and so the arteries send 
too much blood into the smaller blood-vessels; this causes the 
red face, — the danger signal,’’—of an intemperate map. 

Because his blood is so diseased, such a man is much more 
liable to sickness than a temperate man, and much less likely 
to recover from disease and accidents. In New Orleans, in 
one season, 5,000 drinking men died with yellow-fever before 
it touched a sober man. 

Beer and cider, with 1 part alcohol to 10, 15, or 20 parts 
water, are slow poisons, but not less sure. Cider made from 
sound apples contains alcohol in less than twenty-four hours. 

Dr. Kane, Dr. Livingstone, Benjamin Franklin, Horace 
Greeley, Sir John Ross, and John Wesley were all strictly 


temperance men. 


VARIETIES. 

— Get variety at any cost. Change your methods every 
week rather than fail into a rut. There’s nothing more de- 
testable than a crank-turner in an educational mill. There’s 
nothing more glorious than a live worker; and remember, that 
in order to be successful teachers you must yourselves be 
learners. It does not matter so much what you study, only 
— af * something that will keep your mind thoroughly 
wakeful. 


— Baldness and .—Rev. L. Patterson, in 1670, con- 
— a bald-headed friend, by sending him these remarkable 
es 


“Te by pur hairs your sins should numbered be, 
Angels in heaven are not more pure than thee,’’ 


— The following anecdote shows that among the people of 
Alsace there still exists a feeling of affection toward France: 
An examination was being held at Grenoble among the schol- 
ars of the primary schools. A young girl of the school of 
Menon, being questioned as to Alsace- aine, becomes 
troubled, changes countenance, and finally bursts into tears. 
The examiners, somewhat disconcerted, demand of her the 
cause of her tears. I am an Alsacian,” she said, sobbing; 
%a native of Strasburg.” She was wearing, in fact, on her 
straw hat, the Alsacian knot. Those tears shed at the re- 
membrance of her lost native land, were a sufficient reply, and 
the young girl had notrouble in getting the required certificate. 


— “ Now,“ sald the teacher of a primary class to one of his 
pupils, to whom he was trying to impart a knowledge of divis- 
on, but with little success, If you had a pie, and I should 
ask you for a quarter of it, and you should give me what I 
wanted, how much would you have left?” 1 wouldn't 
have quickly responded the little girl. — Yonkers 


— The 1 of — 
ee simple and the simple f. 

— the fees entail 

nothing, when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees, fe-male.’’ 

— “I’m not going to school any more,” said a little, four- 
years-old boy to his mamma, on his return from his first day 
at the kindergarten. Why, my dear, don’t you like to see 
the little boys and girls ?” =“ Yes, but I don’t want to go,” 
persisted the boy; cause my teacher says that to-morrow 


she’s going to try to put an idea into my head. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 


answered by mail when stamps for return postage are 


. SoLuTIONS are received from C. R. B.,—Probs. 181 and 184; 
Lucius Brown,—Prob. 184. The solutions (I) received from 
several correspondents for Prob. 186 are no solutions. The 
ratio is found by trial, and that is not a solution: 

In this Dept., Dec. 23, the demonstration of the Pythagorean 
Proposition should have been signed Frank A. Hart (not 


Hall).— Ey. 


Mr. Editor: — It would seem that my wood-question, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not “down!” T. S. S.“ returns to it, 
and indulges in some hair-splitting comments. As it is a 
question of my own asking, I happen to know that I used the 


the first pile the man finds two regulation“ cords; i. e., two 
cords, each 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 feet wide, with 
sticks 4 feet long. This pile he saws, per agreement, at the 
rate of one dollar per cord, and gets $2. In the second pile he 
finds five-fourths of a regulation cord.“ He saws this pile, 
also, for $2; i. e., at the rate of $1.60 per cord,—“‘only that, 
and nothing more; and it seems to me, Mr. Editor, that 
„T. S. S.“s attempt to mystify the question by a dexterous 
use of the terms rate,”’ standard,“ and“ independent case, 
is a worse than useless expenditure of skill. 

Dec. 10, 1881. C. R. B. 

[This is a question that crept into the Mathematical column 
from Notes and Queries“; and with this last word we re- 
mand it to the place whence it came, if more is to be said upon 
it. T. S. S.“ can well afford to give C. R. B.“ the last 
word, since the former is evidently right and the latter wrong. 


—Ep.] 


Mr. Editor: —In TR Journat of Oct. 27,0. D. Smith 
presents a method of raising numbers to the second power, 
which he considers a curiosity of numbers. His method is 
simply the old formula,—‘‘ The square of a number consists of 
1 ＋ 2 tu Tus,“ applied in a little different order from that 
usually followed. Under his method of squaring, the Tormula 
reads thus: 42 ＋ t u ＋ u. He merely uses once the ten by 
twice the units, instead of twice the tens by once the units, in 
obtaining the second part of the power. This method will 
apply to any number, whether the unit-figure be found or not. 

Mankato, Minn. W. R. Geppes. 


— — 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 179.— Required, the greatest possible number of 
hills of corn that can be planted on a square acre,—the hills to 
occupy only a mathematical point, and no two hills to be 
within less than 31g feet of each other. J. W. Corrs. 


One sq. acre = 160 sq. rds, = 13560 sq. ft. (43.560) ft. 
208.7-+- = side of sq. acre; 208.7+- + 3.5 = 59 + 1—60 = No, 
hills in a row, with 22 feet to spare. 

In order to get the greatest number of hills, we must get in 
as many rows as possible, and to do this we must put the rows 
as near together as consistent with the condition that the hills 
be 31¢ ft. apart. To do this, we will put the first hill of the 


second, fourth, and all even rows, 134 ft. from the line of 
the first hill of the odd rows. This will bring the last hill 
of these rows 134 ft. beyond the line of the last hills of the odd 
rows, thus using to advantage a part of the spare 2.2 ft. The 
hills of any two adjacent rows thus form- equilateral triangles, 
the altitude of which is the distance between the rows. The 
side is 33¢ ft.; altitude = 35 — 1.75?) = 3 031+ ft. 208.7 
+ 3.031+- ft = 68+ + 1= 69+, No. of rows. This multi- 
plied by 60, the No. hills in a row, gives 4150. Ans. 
Franklin, Mass., 1881. H. H. WILLIAus. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.] 
Place hills 3.534 ft. apart, and rows 3.023 feet apart, planting 
in quincunx order, and we can have 35 rows with 60 hills each, 


and 35 with 59 each. 35 X 60 — 2100 
35 59 = 2065 
Total, 4165 Ans. E. W. W. 


PROBLEM 184.—Thomas Reed bought 6 cent. minin 

stock at 11444 per cent., and 4 per cent. 8 stock at 112 
per cent., — brokerage +4 per cent.; the latter cost him $430 
more than the former, but yielded the same income. What 


did each cost him ? F. H. D. 


The cost of the first kind of stock was 1}4 of the yearly in- 
come, and that of the second kind. 11-4. Since the incomes 
were equal, the costs were as +44 to 244, or as 92 to 135. To 


make the difference $430, multiply each of these by 10, and we 
have $920 and $1350 as answers. Lucius Brown. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 187. — In the su a 
hound to have been at A — — B, 4 
which is 20 rods from A. At the same time 
that the hare left Band ran in the direction of 
C, which is a point in a line perpendicular to 
AB, the hound started from A in pursuit of 
the hare, and overtook it at C, which is 15 |p 0 
rods from B: what distance did the hound unn 
to catch the hare ? 
Sinking Springs, Pa., 1881. J. R. RorLMAN. 


PROBLEM 188-—In any quadrilateral inseribe two equiva- 
lent parallelograms. . 
Warrensburg, Mo. w.s. 


2 quadrilateral circumscrbed about a circle are equal. 
J. W. HALLxr. 


L would not the P 
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terms cord and “ rate in the same sense every time, In 


PROBLEM 189.—Prove that the sums of the opposite sides f 
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Commemorative Days. 


LINCOLN. 


Ax Exercise ror Schools on THE ANNIVERSARY 
or THE Birtapay or Fes, 12. 


BY MRS. R. AKERMAN. 


„Ok such there be ‘ew on earth; 
Of such there be many in heaven.“ 


First Port.. 
Abraham Lincoln was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a district of 
Hardin County, Kentucky. His father and grandfather sprung 
from a Quaker family in Pennsylvania. His parents moved to 
a new forest home in Indiana when Abraham was in his eighth 
year, the family floating down the Ohio on a raft. 


Srconp Porn. 

At this time Abraham assisted his father in building a neat 
log-house. They also made their furniture, which consisted of 
a bedstead, table, and four stools. 

No. 3. 

His father was not an educated man, but he was a lover of 
liberty, and moved from Kentucky because it was a slave 
State. His mother, —noble and blessed woman,—was Abra- 
ham’s inspiration. She was a truly religious woman, and 
determined that her son should learn to read his Bible. She 
died when Abraham was about ten years old. 

No. 4, 

Abraham’s education consisted of but one year of schooling. 
The family had only three books in their library,—a spelling- 
book, Bible, and catechism. He worked through the day, 
while he improved his evenings by reading and study. 


No. 5. 

His manfulness and straight-forwardness may be seen by 
the following incident: Mr. Crawford had lent him a copy of 
the Life of Washington. During a severe storm Abraham 
improved his leisure by reading the book. One night he laid 
it down carefully, as he supposed, and the next morning found 
it soaked through. The wind had changed, the rain had beaten 
in through a crack in the logs, and the appearance of the book 
was spoiled. How could he face the owner under such elreum- 
stances? He had no money to offer in return; but he took 
the book, went directly to Mr. Crawford, showed him the 
irreparable injury, and frankly and honestly offered to work 
for him until he should be satisfied. Mr. Crawford accepted 
the offer, and gave Abraham the book for his own in return 
for three days’ work in “ pulling fodder.”’ 


No. 6. 
During his childhood and youth he lived so far from a mill 
that at one time he was obliged to take his grist upon the back 
of his father’s horse and go fifty miles to get it ground. 


No. 7. 
In his boyhood he would never do a thing without his 


father’s —— He seldom failed to accomplish what he 
tried to do. 34 
oO. 


He worked on his father’s farm, tilling the soil, until he was 
nineteen years of age; then he took charge of a flat-bottomed 
boat and cargo down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. About 
this time his father’s family moved to Illinois. 


No. 9. 

When his father moved to Illinois, he not only helped to 
build their log-house, but, with one assistant split the rails to 
inclose a ten-acre lot. It was thus that he acquired the name 
of “ rail-splitter.”’ 

Nore.—The following may be repeated in concert by the school. 

In forest depths, with none to see, 
The woodman cleft the sturdy oaks; 
No flaw was in the chosen tree, 
No flinching in the gallant strokes, 
And —— realms revere, henceforth, 
That wood -nused hero’s genuine worth.“ 
No. 10. 

He was, during his life, boatman, axeman, hired laborer, 
clerk, surveyor, captain, legislator, lawyer, orator, statesman, 
president, saver of a republic, emancipator of a race, a true 
christian, and a true man. 

No. 11. 

He managed to get a knowledge of law by borrowing books 
at a law-office, before it closed at night, and returning them at 
its opening in the morning. 

No. 12. : 

Physically he was a tall, spare man, six feet and four inches 
in height. Many anecdotes are told of his strength, which 
show that it wap equal to that of two or three ordinary men. 

No. 13. 

His manners were always cordial, familiar, genial; always 
perfectly self-possessed, he made every one feel at home, and 
no one approached him without being impressed with his 
kindly, frank nature, his clear good sense, and his transparent 
truthfulness and integrity. 

No. 14. 

It was while he was clerk in a country store that he received 
the sobriquet of Honest Abe,” a characterization which he 

dishonored. 


never 
No. 15. 
Here is an instance of his henesty while clerk in that store: 


On one occasion he sold a woman a little bill of goods, amount- 
ing in value, by the reckoning, to two dollars and six and a 
quarter cents. He received the money, and the woman went 
away. On adding the items of the bill again, to make himself 
sure of correctness, he found that he had taken six and a 
quarter centstoo much. It was night, and closing and locking 
the store, he started out on foot,—a distance of two or three 
miles,—for the honse of his departed customer, and delivering 
over to her the sum whose possession had so much troubled 
him, went home satisfied. 
f No. 16. 

In politics he was a Whig,—afterward a Republican. He 

was a firm friend and admirer of the statesman, Henry Clay. 
No. 17. 

I will now give a short sermon which it is said Mr. Lincoln 
was in the habit of preaching to his children: Don’t drink, 
don’t smoke, don’t chew, don’t swear, don’t grumble, don’t 
lie, don’t cheat; love your fellow-men as well as God; love 
truth, love virtue, and be happy!“ 


Nors.—For variety the above may be repeated in concert by the whole 
school, or each te rapid — by as many different June. 


No. 18. 

Abraham Lincoln was unexcelled as a public speaker. He 
was a most admirable reader, and often read or recited from 
—— Bible or Shakespeare (two favorite books) to those with 

m. 


No. 19, 
Lincoln became President of the United States March 4, 1861, 
at a most trying time in the history of our nation. His election 
was strongly opposed by the South on account of his anti- 


slavery principles. 
No. 20. 


President Lincoln differed from all who had preceded him 
in office. He entered the White House a healthy man, and 
without a vice. Charity, pity, merey, and sympathy reigned 
in the White House while Abraham Lincoln was there. 

No, 21. 

The Emancipation Proclamation crowned its author witli 
immortal fame, and made millions rejoice on earth and in 
heaven. Whittier sang of it,— 

Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! on morning’s wing 
Send the re of praise abroad, 
With a sound of broken chains; 
Tell the nations that he reigns 
Who alone is Lord and God!” 
No. 22. 

This proclamation took effect on the first day of January, 

1862. By it about 4,000,000 slaves in the rebel States were 


No. 23. 

President Lincoln was the soldier’s warm and sympathizing 
friend. He used to visit the hospitals and speak kind words 
to the sick and wounded soldiers. 

No. 24. 

At the dedication of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg he 
made an address, which, some writer has said, that for appro- 
priateness, comprehension, grasp of thought, brevity, beauty, 
and sublimity of sentiment and expression, has scarcely its 
equal in English or American literature. I will call upon 
Mies to give us an extract from it. 

No. 25. 

„The brave men,—living and dead,—who struggled here 
have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here; but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; that from these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall havea 
new birth of freedom, and that the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 


No. 26. 

President Lincoln had just entered upon the duties of a 
second term, when, on the 14th of April, the intelligence was 
flashed over the country that Lincoln had been assassinated. 

No. 27. 

He was shot while seated in company with his wife and 
friends in his box at Ford’s Theatre, by John Wilkes Booth, 
who insanely imagined he was ridding his country of a tyrant. 

No. 28. 

By his death the whole nation was precipitated into the 
depths of a profound and tender woe. Millions felt that they 
had lost a brother or a father, or a dear personal friend. 

No. 29. 

Not only our own nation, but other nations spoke in his 
praise. I will give an extract from an address delivered in the 
Chamber of Peers in Lisbon, Portugal. 

„Lincoln, martyr to the broad principles which he repre- 
sented in power and struggle, belongs now to history and to 
posterity. Like Washington,—whose idea he continued,—his 
name will be inseparable from the memorable epochs to which 
he is hound, and which he expresses. 

His fame will grow brighter and grander as it descends the 
ages, and posterity will regard him the incarnation of democ- 
racy in its pure childhood, as the embodiment of those ideas 
of universal emancipation which were the glory of its faithful 


epoch.” 


The good never die; to them belongs endurable immortality ; 
they perish not upon earth, and they exist forever in heaven. 
The good of the present live in the future, as the good of the 
past are here in us and with us to-day.” 

1 last paragraph might be repeated in concert by the whole 


SELECTION FOR RECITATION, 
Two Names. 
O worthy agent of the Lord,— 
Worthy to plan and write the word 
That struck the chains from human hands, 
From human souls removed the bands,— 
Thy life, the price of thy great deed, 
Was yielded as a sacred meed; 
And, by the cycle’s closing sun 
We write thy name with Washington! 
Embalmed in hearts of patriots bold, 
No time can make thy memory old; 
Forever, on the page of fame, 
Stands Washington’s with Lincoln’s name. 
V. Z. Binney. 


— 


WASHINGTON. 


An Exercise ror Schools oN THE ANNIVERSARY 
or Brrtupay, 22. 


BY MRS, R. AKERMAN. 


„That soul so softly radiant and so white, 
The track it left seems less of fire than light.“ 
— J. R. Lowell. 


First 

We celebrate Washington’s birthday because he was a brave 
and good man, and because he did so much for his country. 
We think his life is worthy of our imitation. 

George Washington was born in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, Feb. 22, 1732. He was the son of Mary and Augus- 
tine Washington. 

No. 3. 

In HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE of April 13, 1880, is a picture of his 

birthplace, which, being drawn upon the blackboard, a pupil may go to 


the ay and describe A the following words ; or, this description may be 
omitted. 


This house in which Washington was born commanded a 
view over many miles of the Potomac, and the opposite shore 
of Maryland. It was, probably, one of the earliest houses in 
Virginia. As you see, the roof was steep and sloped down in 
projecting eaves. It had four rooms on the ground-floor, and 
others in the attic, aud animmensechimney at each end. Not 
a vestige of it remains. Only astone with an inscription marks 
the birthplace of Washington. 

No. 4. 

George was the oldest child of the second marriage; there 
were five younger than himself. 

° No. 5. 

The influences of his home tended to ennoble him, for he 
had an excellent father and a Christian mother. 

No. 6. 

George Washington, unlike many of our great men, did not 
have to struggle with poverty, for his father owned large tracts 
of land, and was a rich man for those times. 


No. 7. 


George was a handsome boy, gentlemanly in his manners, of 


finely-developed figure, and of animated, intelligent features. 
No. 8. 

I have seen a picture of his mother, Lady Washington,“ 
as she was called, and it was very beautiful. George’s father 
died when he was eleven years old, but his mother trained him 
very carefully but firmly, and George readily yielded to her in- 
fluence over him. 

No. 9. 

Washington always treated his mother with the greatest re- 
spect and attention, and when a man he delighted to acknowl- 
edge her influence over him for good. 

No. 10. 

He was so wise and just that his schoolmates often called 

upon him to settle their disputes, and they always accepted 


his decision. 
No. 11. 


I have read that he had a quick temper when a boy. 
No. 12. 
That is true, but his mother taught him to control it, for she 
knew that no one could be respected who was always getting 


into a ion. 
No. 13. 


He was very fond of athletic exercises, such as running, 
leaping, wrestling, etc. He also excelled in horsemanship, 
and could manage the most fiery steed. 

No. 14, 

Among his favorite sports were those of a military charac- 
ter. At school he divided his playmates into two armies, 
called the French and American; he commanded the latter. 
With cornstalks for muskets, and calabashes for drums, the 
two armies would every day fight their battles with great fury. 


No. 15. 
At school George was a very diligent scholar, though he did 
not manifest any special brilliancy. He left school just before 


he was sixteen. 
No. 16. 


One of his manuscript books is still in existence, which illus- 
trates his intelligence and his careful business habits, When 
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y thirteen, of his own accord he carefully copied, as a guide 
— in future life, bills of sale, notes, deeds, wills, and 
many other business papers. 

No. 17. 

Yes, and he had another manuscript book in which he had 
collected, with great care, the mostimportant rules of etiquette 
which govern good society. There were fifty-four in all. 

Nore.—The teacher may here cal! for a few of these to be recited in 
concert by the school, or make selections from them for the younger pupils 
to repeat. 

1. In the presence of others sing not to yourself with hum- 
ming noise, nor drum with your fingers or feet. 

2. Read no letters, books, or papers in company; but when 
there is a necessity for doing it, you must ask leave. Come 
not near the books or writings of any one so as to read them 
unasked. Also, look not nigh when another is writing a letter. 

3. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of others, though 
he were your enemy. 

4. Let your discourse with men of business be short and 
comprehensive. 

5. In writing or speaking, give to every person his due title, 
according to his degree and the custom of the place. 

6. Whenever you reprove another be blameless yourself; for 
example speaks louder than precept. 

7. Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the disparagement 
of others. 

8 Whisper not in the company of others. 

9. Associate yourself with men of good quality if you es- 
teem your own reputation, for it is better to be alone than in 
bad company. 

10. Undertake not what you cannot perform; but be careful 
to keep your promise. 

11. Deride no man’s misfortune, though there seem to be 
some cause. 

12 Speak not evil of the absent, for it is unjust. 

13. Be not curious to know the affairs of others, neither ap- 
proach to those that speak in private. 

14. Be not apt to relate news, if you know not the truth 
thereof. 

15. In your apparel be modest; and endeavor to accommo- 
date nature rather than to provoke admiration. 

16. When you speak of God, or his attributes, let it be seri- 
ously and with reverence. 

17. Honor and obey your natural parents, though they be 
poor. 

18. Labor to keep alive in your heart that little spark of 
celestial fire called Conscience. 


No. 18. 

When about fifteen he had a strong desire to go to sea. His 
mother at last consented, but when he came to say good- 
bye,“ she felt so badly that he ordered his baggage, which had 
been put on board of a man-of-war to be returned, and he re- 
mained at home. 

No. 19. 

George was fond of mathematical studies, and by his atten- 
tion to them while at school he was prepared for the position 
which was soon to be offered to him. 


No, 20. 
Lord Fairfax, a wealthy English nobleman, engaged George, 
now sixteen years old, to survey an extensive tract of country, 
where there were but few white settlers. 

No. 21. 

With an Indian guide through the forests, where ranged the 
ferocious beasts and still more ferocious savages, he faithfully 
and courageously pursued his arduous task. 

} No. 22. 

Here is an extract from a letter written to one of his friends 
at this time: Since you received my letter of October last I 
have not slept above three or four nights in a bed. But after 
walking a good deal all the day, I have lain down before the 
fire on a little hay, straw, fodder, or bear-skin, whichever was 
to be had, with man, wife, and children, like dogs and cats, 
and happy is he who gets the berth nearest the fire.“ 

No. 23. 

He was very bashful when a young man, and at no time in 
his life was he a great talker. His was a life of deeds, not of 
words. The poet Lowell calls him the unexpressive man 
whose life expressed so much.“ 0 

No. 24. 
The prominent traits of his character were truthfulness, 
honesty, promptness, bravery, and benevolence. 
r any incidents in his life that illustrate 


No. 25. 

His honesty : The flour at Mount Vernon was put up under 
the eye of Washington, and we are told it passed without in- 
spection in the West India market. 

No. 26. 

His truth‘ulness : When he had killed his mother’s favorite 
colt he went to her and told her all about it. [Optional: She 
replied: I regret the loss of my favorite, but I forgive you 
because you have had the courage to tell me the truth at once.“ 


No. 27. 

I will speak of his benevolence : He would order the baker to 
supply the poor with bread at his expense. The poor near his 
own plantation were supplied with wool, corn, flour, clothes, 
ete. One year he bought several hundred bushels of corn for 


them at a dollar a bushel, besides giving them what he could 
‘Spare from his granary. 


(Scholars repeat in concert.) 


No soul at last is truly great 

That was not greatly true at first; 
In childhood’s play are seeds of fate 

Whose flower in manhood’s work shall burst. 

that within which lives for ay 

— Geo. S. Burleig h. 


No. 28. 
When Washington was nineteen he had charge of some sol- 
diers. 10 20 


He was scarcely twenty-one when Governor Dinwiddie sent 
him with a message to the commanders of the French forts on 


the Ohio river. 
No. 30. 


This was a perilous journey of 1200 miles through an almost 
unexplored country. His party consisted of eight men, two of 


them being Indian guides. 


They had many adventures in this wild country. They also 
had some hair-breadth escapes. At one time, a raft on which 
they were crossing the river was broken by the floating ice, 
and he, with one of his guides, was completely submerged. 
They clung to the logs and floated to an island near by. 

No. 32. 

Both the French and English claimed the land in the valley 
of the Ohio. The Indians joined the French, and they troub- 
led the English so much that the colony of Virginia had to 
keep men under arms to protect the homes and lives of the 
people. At twenty-two years of age Washington was appointed 
a major in this little Virginia army. 

No. 33. 

In 1755 an army was sent over from England with General 
Braddock at their head, and he chose Washington as one of 
his aides, giving him the rank of colonel. 


No. 34. 
In a hard fight General Braddock was mortally wounded, 
and more than half of the army were killed or wounded. Col- 
onel Washington behaved with the“ greatest courage and res- 


olution.”’ 
No. 35. 


At this time he wrote to his brother: I had four bullets 

through my coat, and two horses shot under me.“ 
No. 36. 

Fifteen years later an old Indian chief came to see him. He 
said he was in that fight, and fired at him fifteen times, and 
told his young warriors to take him as their mark, but every 
shot was turned aside. Then they believed him to be pro- 
tected by the Great Spirit. 


No. 37. 
Washington was never wounded in battle. 


‘ No. 38. 

After his return from the French and Indian War, the 
speaker of the House of Burgesses was requested to thank 
Washington for his services, which he did in glowing terms, 
quite unexpectedly to Washington. Washington rose to reply. 
His face flushed, he struggled to speak, but could only stam- 
mer, and stood speechless, trembling. ‘‘ Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington,”’ said the speaker, with a smile. Tour modesty 
equals your valor, and that surpasses the power of any lan- 
guage that I possess.“ 

No. 39. 

He married Martha Custis, — a cultivated and beautiful 
widow. She had two children, also a large fortune. 


No. 40. 
They went to live at Mount Vernon, a large estate on the 
Potomac, left to him by his brother Lawrence. 


No. 41. 


great interest in improving and beautifying it. Some of the 
trees which he planted with his own hands are still living. 


No. 42. 

Most people have seen the picture of his house and tomb at 

Mount Vernon. To this day the steamers ascending the 

Potomac lower their flag as they pass Mount Vernon, in honor 

of him who has been justly called“ First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


No. 43. 

In 1775, at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, Wushing- 
ton was chosen commander-in-chief of the Continental Army. 
No. 44. 

When this was made known to him, he thanked Congress 
for the honor, but he added, I beg it may be remembered by 
every gentleman in this room, that I declare with the utmost 
sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the command I am 
honored with.“ 

No. 45. 

He also refused to take any pay for his services, ‘I will 
keep an exact account of my expenses,” said he; these, I 
doubt not, Congress will discharge, and that is all I desire.“ 


No. 46. 
He found some seventeer thousand men around Boston, 
and took command of them on the 3d of July, under a large 
elm-tree, which is still standing on the Common in Cambridge. 


The house which was his headquarters is now occupied by the 
poet Longfellow. 
No. 47. 


⏑ 


He was then forty-three years old, a tall and fine-looking 
man. His features were large, his eyes of a pure blue, usually 


Washington loved his home at Mount Vernon, and took a Tr 


grave, but full of kindtiness, and at times merry. His man - 
ners were gentle, but full of digulty. 
No. 48. 
The first thing Washington did was to drive the British out 
of Boston, and their ships out of the harbor. 
No. 49. 
Lady Washington accompanied the General at the siege of 
Boston, and witnessed the British leaving it. Her son and 


his wife were with her. 
No. 50. 


She also shared his log-hut with him during the terrible 


winter at Valley Forge. 
2 No. 51. 


I think no one has mentioned that he was a truly religious 
man. In the winter of 1777, while the army was encamped at 
Valley Forge, as an old Quaker was passsing through the 
woods near headquarters, he heard the sound of a humau 
voice; he cautiously approached the spot, and beheld the 
commander-in-chief on his knees at prayer. 

No. 52. 

He was greatly annoyed by profanity from the soldiers and 
officers. At one time he had invited the members of his staff 
to dine with him. While seated at table one of them distinctly 
uttered an oath. Washington dropped his knife as if struck 
by a bullet. For an instant there was perfect silence. Wash- 
ington then in calm, deliberate tones, whose solemnity was 
blended with sadness, said, I thought that I had invited only 
gentlemen to dine with me.“ Of course there was no more 
oaths heard at that table. 


No. 53. 
Oa Christmas night, in 1776, he defeated the Hessians at 
Trenton, 
0. 


During eight years of the Revolutionary War, amidst dis- 
couragements that would have caused a less brave and patri- 
otic spirit to have given up, he faithfully served his country. 
Now on Christmas eve, 1783, he returned to his loved home 


at Mount Vernon. 
No. 55. 


He had visited Mount Vernon but twice during the eight 
years, and he now hoped to spend the remainder of his days, 
as he expresses it, under my own vine and fig-tree.“ 


No. 56. 
This was not to be; for our country still had need of his 
services; so, on the 18th of April, 1789, he was made first 
President of the United States, 


No. 57. 
On his way to New York, where the inauguration was to 
take place, he passed through Trenton, and over the little 


stream that he had crossed thirteen years before when he de- 


feated the Hessians. An arch had been built over it in honor 
of him, and covered with laurel and flowers. In large gilt let- 
ters was written, ‘‘The Defender of the Mothers will be the 


Protector of the Daughters.“ Women and children came to 
meet him, singing and bearing baskets of flowers to strew in 
his path. a 

0. „ 


He served as President eight years, and died at his home 
Dec. 14, 1799, in the 68th year of his age. The news of the 
death of this American General, Statesman, and Patriot 
filled the country wfth grief. A nation was in mourning for 
the loss of one whom they had been accustomed to regard as 


the Father of his Country.” 


No. 59. 
Washington left no children, and it has been beautifully 
said, that Providence left him childless that the country 
might call him Father.“ 


RECITATION. 
5 [From Weem’s Life of Washington.] 
Washington’s address when about to make the attack at 
enton : 


There! my brave friends; there are the enemies of your 
country; and now all I ask of you, is just to remember what 
you are about to fight for. March!“ 


RECITATION. 7 
[Character of Washington, by Jefferson. 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of ‘the first 
order. He was incapable of fear, meeting personal danger 
with the utmost unconcern. His integrity was most pure, his 

ustice the most flexible I have ever known. On the whole, 

is character was, in its main, perfect,—in nothing bad, in few 
points indifferent. It may truly be said, that never did nature 
and fortune combine more perfectly to make a man great and 
to place him in the same constitution with whatever worthies 
have merited from man an everlasting remembrance. 


RECITATION. 
[From Lowell’s “ Under the Old Elm.“ 

The longer on the earth we live, 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Mind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 

The more we feel the high stern fontured beauty, 
ee to duty. 

teadfast and still, not paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest 

For life's ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely, and unwasted days. 

For this we honor him, that he could know 

How sweet the service and how free 

Of her, God’s eldest daughter here below, 

And choose in meanest raiment which was she. 

Placid completeness, life without a fall 

From faith or highest aims, truth’s breachless wall, 

Surely, if any fame can bear the touch, 


His will say ‘ Here!’ at the last trumpet’s 
The unexpressive man whose life — = 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ble for opinions in Tae JOURNAL except 


(The Editor is not responsi 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He ps ders 
mise the writers. Cor- 


to return re MS., or correspond wi 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] * 


MISS HODGDON’S “ LEAFLETS.” 


It is always « pleasure for us to lend a helping hand to every 
effort on the part of conscientious teachers and others, to pro- 
vide some positive and practical antidote to the pernicious in- 
fluence of sensational books and story-papers. There is really 
only one way to do it: this is, to establish good, pure, and 
interesting literature for that which is bad and pernicious in 
its effect upon our young boys and girls. Miss Josephine E. 
Hodgdon, an experienced and a conscientious teacher, has 
made a happy hit in her effort to stimulate young people to 
read standard authors. These leaflets comprise num- 
merous extracts from the poems and prose writings of 
Longfellow and Holmes, chosen with special reference 
to use in schools. They are arranged in two forms: one 
a pamphlet for the teacher’s use, the other grouping 
these various pages as leaflets in an envelope, and intended 
to be distributed among the pupils, so that they may read 
or commit to memory the poem or prose passages which 
the leaflets contain. The selections have been made in good 
taste, the publishers have surpassed themselves in making 
these leaflets models of typographical excellence and, best of 
all, selling them at a low price. As Mr. Bicknell, the editor 
of TR JOURNAL, has elsewhere said of them, The method 
is so simple, and the means so inexpensive, it is a wonder that 
it had not been adopted long before Miss Hodgdon’s quick- 
witted mind suggested it.“ It is needless to suggest to the 
wide-awake teachers who read Tok JouRNAL the many prac- 
tical uses to which these leaflets may be put. Even if a 
teacher had no other motive than to make a grand show on 
special days, or exercises at the close of the term, no more ef- 
fective means could be found than these same little leaflets. 
No more interesting or instructive exercise could be presented 
than to have a class of wide-awake youngsters recite the vari- 
ous selections from Longfellow, with all the variety which 
might accompany such an exercise. It is with pleasure that 
we hear that these leaflets have proved very popular, and that 
teachers and others bear testimony to the wisdom and excel- 
lence of the scheme. We are glad that Miss Hodgdon pro- 
poses to publish the leaflets for half-a-dozen other classic 
authors. After due time, we hope to see Whittier, Irving, 
Bryant, Macaulay, Goldsmith, Addison, and other staunch 
authors served up in the same attractive style for schoolboys 
and girls. We beg leave to suggest two things: first, that the 
publishers keep the price down to the lowest figure consistent 
with good print and paper; and secondly, that Miss Hodgdon 
may see fit at the proper time to prepare an inexpensive hand- 
book to accompany her leaflets, full of practical suggestions to 
teachers for using them in their classes. The scheme must be 
new to many teachers, and some such help would be of great 
service to them. It is certainly a hopeful sign of the times 
when we are able to say that nearly 500 copies of the Long- 
fellow and Holmes Leaflets were sold, without special effort, 
within two days, to teachers in attendance at the recent 
annual meeting of our Institute of Instruction.“ Mayjother 
educational meetings give Miss Hodgdon and her leaflets an 
equally cordial greeting. A. F. BLAIsD RLX. 

Providence, R. I., Jan. 24, 1882. 


— 


EVENING INSTRUCTION AT THE BOSTON T. M. C. 
ASSOCIATION. 


The question of how to interest, and provide opportunity for, 
young men who, while engaged in business, are yet desirous 
of improving their spare evenings under such circumstances as 
shall be congenial and most conducive to success, seems in a 
fair way of solution by the Y. M. C. Associations of the country. 

The Boston Y. M. C. Association, which is the oldest in the 
United States, having been established in 1851, is doing an 
unusual work in the way of instruction this season, ten even- 
ing classes being maintained, which comprise the practical 
business branches,—penmanship, bookkeeping, free-hand draw- 
ing, and short-hand; the languages, French, German, Spanish, 
and New Testament Greek; and the more ornamental studies, 
vocal music, and elocution. The teachers are thoroughly com- 
petent, a number of them being connected with prominent 
schools and universities, and the others are of special profi- 
ciency in their departments. 

The terms begin in October, and include twenty lessons, one 
in each study being given every week; and, owing to the in- 
terest, these terms are often extended by arrangement between 
pupils and teachers, the Association in such cases allowing the 
free use of class-rooms, It will be seen that the list of studies 
embraces a number not taught in the publi¢ evening schools, 
and thus there is opened to some an opportunity which could 
be found in no other way. All these classes are free to mem- 
bers of the Association, and as membership includes, among 
other things, the use of a carefully selected library of over four 
thousand volumes, and admission to courses of lectures on 
popular literary, historical, and scientific subjects, and also to 
Practical business and medical talks to young men, uncommon 
advantages are here presented. 

The appreciation of this instruction on the part of those for 
whom it is intended, is shown by the fact that over five hun- 
dred young men are steadily at work this winter in these even- 


ing classes and making gratifying progress. This number is 


limited by the inadequate accommodations afforded by the 
present quarters of the Association, Tremont street corner of 
Eliot, and in the new building to be erected on the Back Bay 
a sufficient number of well-arranged class-rooms will be pro- 
vided for educational purposes. 

The young men attracted there to avail themselves of these 
studies are a promising class, being, as would be expected, those 
of a studious turn of mind, and those desiring to make the most 
of business chances; and the instances of practical benefit ac- 
cruing from these efforts for self-culture are numerous, many 
hereby fitting themselves for, and obtaining, better business 
positions, and others having opened up to them the enjoyment 
which comes from the activity and development of the intel- 
lectual powers. 

The Association is largely indebted for the means to carry 
on this educational work to the interest of a legacy, left it for 
this purpose by Geo. R. Hatton, a former member; and al- 
though this income is supplemented as needed by appropri- 
ations from the board of managers, yet were more generous 
funds provided, this system of evening instruction could be 
easily extended to larger influence and usefulness, * 


— 
WAS THE YEAR 1800 A LEAP-YEAR ? 


What is the authority for the statement on page 39 in Tox 
JOURNAL for Jan. 19, on The Twentieth Century,“ that 
“the even centuries, as A. D. 1600, A. D. 1800, A. D. 2000, 
etc., are leap-years’’ ? 

The law for determining leap-years is stated in text-books on 
arithmetic as follows: ‘‘ Every centennial year whose number 
is exactly divisible by 400 is a leap-year, and every year not a 
centennial year, whose number is exactly divisible by 4, is a 
leap-year; all other years are common years.“ In accordance 
with this statement, the year 1800 A. D. was not a leap-year. 
The number of days in the month of February, 1800, if we 
may believe the statements in the Old Farmers’ Almanack and 


Hutchinson’s Record for that year, both of which I have ex- M 


amined to-day, was 28, and that y ear was a common year. 
Salem, Mass., 1882. M. N. P. 
— NM. Loenshal in TR JouRNAL of Jan. 19, struggling with 
the leap-year problem, speaks of A. D. 1800 as a leap-year. 
It wasn’t. D. 
— 


THE TONIC SOL-FA. 


As the merits of the Tonic Sol-fa system are being very gen- 
erally discussed, your readers may be interested to hear from 
a school where it has been thoroughly tested. In common 
with other schools in this vicinity, we have taught music by 
this system for the past year and a half. The interest taken 
by the pupils, from the oldest to the youngest, in the music les- 
sons, the progress made, and the results reached, so far exceed 
what we have been accustomed to under the old-fashioned 
method that the superiority of the new system is no longer 
questioned. 

The Tonic Sol-fa system seems to hold the same relation to 
ordinary written music that the Grube method in number 
bears to written arithmetic. It familiarizes the learner’s mind 
with every possible combination, before resorting to arbitrary 
signs. It puts the object to be gained directly before the eye, 
and allows no obstacle to intervene. In short, the child learns 
tones as he learns words, at sight, and by the time he is able 
to read a sentence he can also sing simple music. The mys- 
teries of Staff notation are easily solved after the learner is 
conversant with tones. Our older pupils translate from Tonic 
Sol-fa into Staff notation, and the reverse, with equal facility, 
play both kinds of music on the piano or organ with the same 
ease, and sing new pieces in either notation without difficulty. 
Even such as from some fancied cause ‘‘ cannot sing,“ acquire 
an intelligent knowledge of music and write the notations cor- 
rectly. E. R. PENNOYER. 

Ashland School, F. Orange, N. J., 1882. 


— 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Orcutr:—I start for Marion, S. C., on Monday. Many 
thanks for the interest you have taken in securing a satisfac- 


tory position for me. It will give me great pleasure to recom- 
mend your Bureau whenever I may have an opportunity. 
Yours truly Mary F. FRENcH. 


Nashua, N. H., Jan. 27, 1882. 


— 


GRAMMAR. 


Tue JourNAL of Jan. 12 contains a reply to Lizzie O. Wil- 
liams, who inquired about such sentences as, “‘I took it to be 
she. She may be further aided by the following caution from 
Greene’s English Grammar, under the rule II: “ A noun or 
pronoun used as the attribute of a proposition must be in the 
nominative case.“ 

Caution I.: Never use the objective as the attribute after a 
FINITE verb, nor the nominative after an INFINITIVE, preceded 
by its objective subject. Say, It is J.“ not It is me 1 
knew it to be him, not I knew eit to be he.“ I remember 
no rule in Swinton’s Language Lessons (which she evidently 
has) by which the sentences may be corrected. 

Sandwich, Mass., 1882. H. F. SYLVESTER. 

— 


QUERIES, 

No. 209. In the town of B., on Saturday last, a twelve- 
ears-old boy, son of — — Was — 3 a ing on — 
ce. The papers generally so report the en ow, W 
he drowned while skating, or after he had suspended that 
exercise 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 

No. 175.—“ (c) Maury’s New Geography says the capital of 
Louisiana is Baton Rouge; is this correct? 

Ans.—This is correct, though we notice the question is oth- 
erwise answered in your issue of Dec. 22. A letter just re- 
ceived from New Orleans, under date of Jan. 16, 1882, says: 
Baton Rouge is the capital of Louisiana, and will be for fut- 
ure years, having been voted on by the people of the State. 
The State officials are now packing up ready to move there. 
The extra session of the Legislature recently called for ten 
days, met here only because the State House, now being re- 
built at Baton Rouge, was not sufficiently completed to be 
used. The regular session that meets in May will be there.“ 
To this it may be added that this return to Baton Rouge as 
the capital is in accordance with a provision of the new State 
constition, adopted Dec. 2, 1879, by which New Orleans was to 
cease being the capital with the close of 1880. The sessions of 
the Legislature being biennial, there was no session in 1881. 
This is but one illustration of the alert, progressive spirit of 
the work referred to in the Queries, Maury’s Revised Man- 
ual of Geography ; nor is it the only instance in which its agree- 
ment with the facts of the present has been accounted a blem- 
ish. 


No. 208. Is there any work published containing questions 
for debating societies, and if so, where can I e best? 


Ans,—We know of none.—[Ep. ‘ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications to this ent should be marked “ For 
Literary Eclipses,” —— T to W. H 


EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.! 
LITERARY ENIGMA: 72 LETTERS. 


My 21, 35, 10, 60, 67, 57, 49, 22, 14, 20, 63, 52, 27, 66, 55, 
20, 8, 29, 46, is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
My 32, 28, 7, 43, 56, 53, 19, 4, 9, 50, is a poem by Thomas 
oore. 


French 
philosopher. 
My 64, 30, 31, 23, 20, 11, 55, 38, 51, 84, 41, 46, 16, es, 1, 
was one of the earliest pieces of English criticism. 
My 37, 39, 5, 64, 59, 34, 41, 26, 21, 38, was one of the 
ts. 


poe 
My 18, 25, 24, 35, 9, 65, 20, is the greatest Russian poet. 
My 68, 10, 41, 15, 42, 7, 27, is the title of the earliest epic 


m. 

“ 40, 14, 60, 18, 17, 60, currency used by the North Amer- 
ican Indians. 

The whole is a quotation from Addison. 

ALICE THORBURN. 


Tileston Normal School, Wilmington, N. C. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


1. Syneopate to perform, and leave a preposition. 

2. Syncopate a machine for shaping wood, etc., and leave 

3. Syncopate honest, and leave a tree, tardy. 

4, Syncopate to weep, and leave a part of the day. 

5. Syncopate truth, and leave plump. 

6. Syncopate awe, and leave at a distance. 

7. Syncopate an animal, and leave an article of clothing. 

The syncopated letters form the name of a poet of the four- 
teenth century. BELLE GORDON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE.* 


I was awakened early one morning by a Chinese seaport, 
and as the air was a country of South America, I wrapped 
myself in my cloak made of a part of the Chinese Empire, and 
lined with a cape in the southern part of the United States 
and busied myself in a town on the Schuylkill, until an island 
east of Labrador called me to breakfast. 

A group of islands in the Gulf of Mexico burned brightly on 
the hearth, and another lying west of Africa greeted me with 
a cheerful song. 

Soon a lake of North America brought in the breakfast, 
which consisted of an Asiatic country, and a river of British 
America well seasoned with a lake in the western part of 
North America, and a South American city. To these were 
added a group of islands in the Pacific, and a plentiful portion 
of an island in the Atlantic. 

As I am naturally fond of another group of islands in the 
Pacific, I chatted with a city in Ohio, and after I had satis- 
fied my appetite, which was at first a town in the southern 
part of New Hampshire, I ate a large group of islands lying 
east of India with her. As she was suffering with a headache, 
I bathed her head with a city on the Rhine, but stopped sud- 
denly, on discovering that the North American lake was a 
Chinese city! 

I assured him that he never would obtain a city in the west- 
ern part of Missouri unless he mended his ways, although my 
disposition toward him was a group of islands in the Pacific; 
but, should his conduct prove satisfactory, he might look for- 
ward with an African cape to obtain a town in Kentucky in 
due time. 

I then went out and enjoyed a Newfoundland cape after a 
lake of British America, and, after I returned, finding that the 
children were making a New York lake, I sent them all to bed, 
after wishing a good deal of a Scottish cape upon _ 


D Reprinted by special request of a contributor. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 19. 


CHARADE.—Do-na-tion. 

TRANSFORMATIONS.—1, Corn, born, barn, bars, bats, oats. 
2. Fly, fay, bay, bey, bee. 3. Dove, love, lore, lure, lurk, lark. 
4. Meat, melt, belt, best bust, bush, husb, hash. 

— est nisi vos, quod cumque infundis 
acescit. 

ANSWERS RECEIVED, —The week’s answers, as received 
from contributors, are as follows: Literary Enigma and Hid- 
den Word-Square of Jan. 5, and Enigma and Geographical 
Puzzle of Jan. 12, “Violet and Viola?’ Mohegan, R. I.; 
Word-Puzzle, Jan. 12, by C. H. Gates, Providence, R. I.; Lit- 

Enigma and Jan. 12, by R. A. Pollard, Lud- 


erary 
low, Vt. 


| 
My 68, 48, 69, 72, 6, 12, 1, 13, is a Scottish scientist. 
My 60, 61, 3, 65, 70, 50, 71, is a celebrated Spanish painter. 
| 
| 
— 
— 
| 
— 
—— 


— 
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honor of being called the City of Homes than Brooklyn. 
It is a reflection upon the people that there should not 
be schools enough to give every child, rich or poor, a 
complete education. Mayor Low has so much power 
now over the destinies of Brooklyn that upon him will 
fall the responsibility if this scandal should longer con- 
tinue. ‘The first consideration in a free government is 
a broad and generous system of education.” 


Tux city of Hartford, Ct., as well as its educators, have 
met with a great loss, in the destruction of their high- 
school building by fire. This fine edifice cost the city 
over $175,000, and was in all respects a model school- 
building. In its construction, the architect, builders, 
and teachers wrought with equal interest to produce 
just such a series of school-rooms, with such furniture 
and equipments, as would meet the wants of a great 


a. school; and no one who has ever visited the building 


has failed to note the beauty and order of all its parts. 


No one was more industrious than Principal Hall in its 


to Tuomas W. Bicxnext, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


should be addressed to WX. E. Sun bon, 
t, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 


United States.—The jury on the Guiteau case returned a 
verdict of Guilty of the assassination of President Garfield 
Judge Cox’s charge to the jury was a remarkable and lucid 
effort. —— The Hartford High School building was burned ov 
Tuesday, Jan. 24. Loss about $125,000.——Jan. 24, the cold- 
est day in New England since 1843.——The jury in the Spuy- 
ten Duyvil disaster make the railroad corporation and the 
managers of the train responsible for the sad results of the 
collision of trains.——Eulogies to the late U. S. Senator Car- 
penter, of Wisconsin, were offered in Congress on Wednesday. 


erection and furnishing, and it becomes to him and his 
associates a heavy personal loss. We trust, however, 
that this loss will be their gain, in the new edifice which 
will soon rise Phenix-like out of the ashes of the old. 
We are glad to know that the school is already hard at 
work, having found quarters for the year in the block, 
corner of Asylum and High streets, fronting the park 
and capitol, the senior class losing only four recitations 
by the change. 


In the last report of Dr. Ruffner, State Superin- 
tendent of Virginia, Dr. Newell of Maryland has em- 
bodied a most valuable statement, of fifteen pages, on 
the general subject of the summer normal institutes 
that are becoming so prominent a feature of the new 
educational movement in many of our States. The 
great experience of Dr. Newell in this sort of work en- 
titles him to an especial hearing in respect to the or- 
ganization, style of instruction, and general scope of 
this type of normal school. In several of our Western 
States, and through the whole South, the normal insti- 
tute of four to six weeks duration must remain, for 


rue alumni of Dartmouth and Bowdoin Colleges held an-/™any years, the sole opportunity of the average public 


nual reunions at Boston, Jan. 25.——Congress retires Mr. 
Justice Hunt, of the U. 8. Supreme Court. —— Col, S. A 
Whitefield has obtained the Cincinnati postoffice.——The dip- 
lomatie correspondence between ex-Sec. Blaine and the Peru 
and Chili Governments has been made public.—The Census 
Committee report a new apportionment of members to the U. S. 
House of Representatives, recommending 320 members. 
Rhode Island and Florida will each lose one member, and be 
reduced to one representative for each.——Ex-President Chad- 
bourne, of Williamstown, accepts the presidency of the Am- 
herst Agricultural College ——Guiteau’s counsel ask for a new 
trial, of the court in banc.——Mr. Blaine’s eulogy on President 
Garfield will be delivered at Washington, Feb. 27. 


France —Gambetta and his ministry have resigned, and the 
following persons accept the new portfolios: M. de Freycinct, 
President of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. 
Léon Say, Minister of Finance; M. Jules Ferry, Minister of 
Public Instruction; M. Goblet, Minister of the Interior and of 
Worship; M. Humbert, Minister of Justice; M. Farroy, Min- 
ister of Public Works; General Billot, Minister of War; Ad 
miral Jau:éguiberry, Minister of Marine; M. Tirard, Minister 
of Commerce. M. Cochery, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 

Austria.—The revolt in Herzegovina gives the government 
much trouble. A credit of 8,000,000 florins is placed to the 
war account. 

Egypt.—England and France have declared that there can 
be no change in the Egyptian régime without their assent —— 
The Sultan is to be invested with the order of the Black Eagle. 

Greece — A plot to assassinate the King on his way from 
Athens to the Piraeus was discovered in time to prevent lu 
execution. 

Turkey — Russia is to receive $2,000,000 annually from Tur- 
key as a war indemnity. 

Ireland.—Heavy failures are reported in Dublin. 


Tux complaint arises from the school-officers of sev- 
eral cities that the children are suffering for want of 
school accommodations. Mayor Low says that several 
thousand children are kept out-of Brooklyn schools 
altogether, and several thousand more are given only 
half-a-day’s teaching, owing to the lack of accommoda- 
tions. The New York Herald, in its just comments on 
the Brooklyn case, says: “This is a scandal, especially 
in as rich and respectable à community as Brooklyn. 
There is no city of the Union, with the exception, per- 


teacher for professional training. ‘These schools are at- 
tended chiefly by country teachers, who often come 
from distant points, at great sacrifice of time and 
money ; and it is unpardonable to give them the stones 
of pedantic, ignorant, or unsuitable instruction, and the 
slops of sensational lectures and“ rawhead and bloody 
bones recitations, for the bread of educational life. 
[t would be a great service if every educational journal 
in the country, before next June, would either publish 
in full, or present a generous abstract of, the twenty 
pages of the Virginia report for 1881, containing the 
statements of Principals Warren and Brooks, and es- 
pecially Superintendent Newell, concerning the three 
summer institutes held last season in that State. 


A TWo-pAys visit at the interesting school of Major 


us that, certainly for once a wide reputation has done 
less than justice to a deserving institution. Major 
Bingham is the fourth of a line of remarkable teachers, 
of North-Irish and Scotch descent, who have been at 
work upon the secondary education of Southern boys 
for nearly a hundred years past. The grandfather of 
the present proprietor, we believe, always taught in log 
school-houses ; indeed, only within the past few years 
has the school been housed in buildings of a suitable 
character, actually owned by the family. Grandfather 
Bingham put down his foot at the beginning on two 
points, which, if they had been appreciated and indorsed 
in the West and South, would have saved the country 
millions of good money and years of ineffectual school- 
ing during the past three generations of youth: First, 
put your money into brains instead of bricks, and trust 
to Providence and the common-sense of the people to give 
every meritorious school a suitable habitation ; Second, 
never refuse to give an education to a boy who is thor- 
oughly in earnest, as long as you can help him from 
your own poeket, or persuade people who have money to 
come to his aid, relying on his honor for repayment of the 
loan. Acting on these ideas, the Bingham school has 


haps, of Philadelphia, which is more entitled to the 


been in continuous session through the present century, 


Robert Bingham, at Mebanesville, N. C., has convinced 


Vol. XV.—No. 5. 


— always in the country, — constantly growing in the 
estimation of the most thoughtful people, and all the 
time growing better. It was not interrupted by the 


war, and seven years ago was finally established at its 


present location at the station of Mebanesville, Alamance 
County, some fifty miles northwest of Raleigh. The 
school-buildings are of the plainest description, inelud- 
ing comfortable barracks for three hundred boys, school - 
rooms and chapel, a cottage for the president, and a 
mess-house for students who choose to live in this way. 
The students wear uniforms (the officers after the style 
of West Point), and live under military discipline to the 
extent necessary to secure effective school-work. Every 
boy gives a pledge to use no strong drink and carry no 
concealed weapon, and the general order of the school is 
admirable ; the institution really being an educational 
encampment, ten miles from any village, for ten months 
in the year. The young men are gathered from nearly 
all the Southern States, and are an excellent representa- 
tive of the better sort of youth from every class of the 
people. The teaching force is composed entirely of 
young men, all graduates of the leading Southern uni- 
versities, with superior training from Europe, in some 
cases, and, under the lead of the energetic Major, makes 
up a combination we have rarely seen excelled any- 
where. 

Major Bingham has not become one of the millionaires 
of the new South, especially as he has a habit of paying 
as he goes, and investing his spare dollars in the young 
manhood that now represents him in a dozen States. 
If anybody desires to help a strong, wise, patriotic, and 
thoroughly practical man give à genuine training to 
such young men as are in need of the means of paying 
for a part of their outfit of schooling, he can do no better 
service, as we take the liberty uninvited to say, than by 
sending his name, at the end of a friendly note, to the 
proprietor of this school. The large majority of the 
pupils are able to take care of themselves; but there is 
constant opportunity to aid superior students by a small 
loan, which is likely to be returned for a repeated use 
by the style of young man to whom Major Bingham 
would give his hand, with a cheek for a hundred dollars 
a year in it. 


EDUCATION IN IOWA. 


Tux twentieth annual report of the retiring Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Iewa, the Hon. C. N. 
Von Coelln, is before us. It is a very able public docu- 
ment, alike creditable to a valuable public servant and 
practical educator, and to Iowa educational interests. 

The following items from the statistical tables will 
interest the general reader. Iowa has 11,244 schools,— 
of which 503 are graded,—with an average yearly dura- 
tion of 7.4 months. The whole number of teachers 
employed is 21,776, the average monthly compensation 
being $29.87. The legal school age in Iowa is from 
five to twenty years. There are 594,730 youth of school 
age. Of this vast number 431,513 are enrolled in the 
public schools. 

The percentage of enrollment on total enumeration, 
the percentage of attendance upon enrollment, and the 
percentage of attendance upon enumeration are less for 
the year 1881 than for several previous years. This 
does not speak well for the State, and there should be 
some remedy for it. The total average school attend- 
ance is about 50 per cent. of the youth of school age. 
The average cost of tuition per month is $1.62; the 
value of school property is $9,533,493; apparatus to 
value of $205,130; number of volumes in district 
libraries, 26,751. The permanent school fund amounts 
to $3,547,123.82. Number of private schools is 137, in 
which 522 teachers are employed to instruct 15,098 
students. During the year 1881 there were 98 teachers’ 
normal institutes held, with a total attendance of 11,381 
teachers. 

In the report we find that the Superintendent recom- 
mends that boards be authorized by law to hire prin- 
cipals and superintendents for an infinite length of time, 


subject to the limitations now existing for removal for 


cause, after a notice of a reasonable time. He urges 
that more practical topics be taught in the schools, f. ¢., 
elements of zéology, botany, book-keeping, etc., and less 
technical and non-essential work. It is suggested that 
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the high schools should furnish normal training to all 
who desire to teach; that teachers should be granted 
certificates by a proper board of examiners that shall 
last a term of years. He advises a codification of the 
school-law. As to compulsory education, the superin- 
tendent objects, but thinks schools for vagrants and 
truants of a reformatory character should be established 
in the larger cities. 

This pamphlet contains a number of well-written and 
suggestive essays upon educational questions prepared by 
county superintendents; also abstracts from reports of 
county superintendents. A directory of graded schools, 
with name of principal or superintendent, languages 
taught, number of teachers, salaries, etc.; a directory 
of higher institutions of learning, and a directory of 
county superintendents, with ample statistical notes, 
complete the report. 

The retiring Governor of Iowa, Hon. J. H. Gear, in 
his message to the General Assembly now in session, 
devotes considerable space to the consideration of edu- 
cational interests. After referring to the statistics 
given in the State Superintendent’s report concerning 
school attendance, he says: 

“T, therefore, earnestly suggest that you consider the 
expediency of enacting a compulsory education-law, 
which should require attendance upon schools of some 
kind, either public or private. To me it does seem as 
if the State shall not have done her full duty by the 
children, until she shall have completed her educational 
system by some such enactment.” 0 

He speaks highly of the work done by the State 
University, Agricultural College, and Normal School, 
and advises liberal treatment at the hands of the Legis- 
lature. He reviews the work done by the schools for 
the unfortunate children of the State,—the blind, deaf 
mutes, orphans, feeble-minded) and by the reform- 
schools, and recommends additionl facilities for carrying 
out this special training. 


NATIONAL AID TO SCHOOLS. 


Three bills are now before Congress for aid to education, es- 
pecially in the Southern States. 

Senator Blair's bill for A Common School System pro- 
vides for an annual appropriation from the U. S. Treasury, 
commencing with the sum of $15,000,000, and thereafter a sum 
diminishing $1,000,000 yearly, until ten appropriations have 
been made; which amounts shall be expended to secure the 
benefits of a common school education to all the children, of 
whatever race or color, living in the United States, the money 
to be divided among the several States and Territories in pro- 
portion to their illiteracy, as shown by the census of 1880, 
until other statistics are available, The various State allot- 
ments are to be expended by the concurrent action of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the State Superintendent of Schools, 
or other local governing body; any disagreement suspending 
the appropriation, and, if continued throughout the year, con- 
fiscating it to the general fund. 

Further, the appropriation is to be made through a State 
Commissioner of Common Schools, appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. This commissioner is to see that the money is 
expended in the equalizing of the school privileges of all chil- 
dren; thus all public schools, not sectarian, may be assisted, 
and new ones established. One-tenth of the State allotment 
may be applied to the education of teachers, such as maintain- 
ing teachers’ institutes, etc., or aiding indigent normal pupils, 
who will agree, in writing, to qualify themselves and teach in 
the common schools one year. It is further stipulated that 
each State and Territory wishing to obtain the benefits of the 
appropriation shall, for the first five years, annually expend on 
its common schools at least one-third of the sum allotted to it 
by this act; and, during the second five years, a sum equal to 
the whole amount received, failing which the Secretary of the 
Interior shall expend the amount as he may deem best. No 
part of the appropriation is to be expended in the erection of 
school-buildings unless a locality remain wholly without school 
advantages, when the Secretary of the Interior is allowed to 
provide five per cent. of the State allotment for the purpose. 
The State Commissioners of Common Schools, who are specially 
charged with all the details of the execution of the act, are to 
be appointed by the President of the United States, but to 
be citizens, and reside in the State to which they are as- 
signed, and to codperate with the State authorities. In the 


Territories they will have the general supervision of the 


public education. The bill provides for their salaries to 
Tange from $3,000 to $5,000, and their duties to include 
full annual and special reports to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the general promotion of education in the State assigned 
them. Any State, whose illiteracy is less than 5 per cent. of 
its population, may appropriate the amount in any way it may 
see fit for the promotion of common-school education, in its 
own borders or elsewhere, provided its legislature shall have 
first considered the question. Where the illiteracy is greater 


than 5 per cent., should the State fail to accept or comply with 
the provisions of the act, its allotment, subject to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. will revert to the general fund. The 
U. S. Commissioner of Education will be commissioner for the 
District of Columbia; and the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Education, is to be charged with the 
genera! administration of the law. 

Senator Logan’s bill proposes to appropriate and expend the 
entire income derived from the internal-revenue taxes on the 
manufacture and sale of distilled spirits for the education of 
all the children living in the United States, the money to be 
expended pro ratain the States and Territories, according to 
the latest census obtainable: provided that each State or terri- 
tory make obligatory upon all children between the ages of 
seven and twelve years school attendance for at least six 
months in each year. No part of this fund is to be used for 
the erection of school-buildings. The education hereby con- 
templated shall include such instruction as is provided in the 
curriculum of the public schools of the country, and also the 
establishment and maintenance of normal schools, teach- 
ers’ institutes, and instruction in the industrial and mechan- 
ical arts. 

Senator Vance, of North Carolina, has a bill which, reciting 
the States-rights doctrine that the Government cannot collect 
a tax from the people of all the States to be returned to the 
several States, abolishes the taxes on spirits altogether, leaving 
the States to impose similar charges and apply the proceeds 
to school purposes if they choose, It is charged that this is 
not offered in good faith, but that its real object is to kill Lo- 
gan’s measure. 

Of the merits of the several bills we shall say a word in an 
early issue. 


NORMAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The meeting of the N. E. Normal Teachers’ Association was 
held on Saturday, Jan. 28, in the rooms of the School Com- 
mittee on Mason street, Boston. Principal Carleton, of New 
Britain, presided. 

The discussion of the question, What is Teaching?“ was 
opened by Secretary Dickinson, of Boston, who showed, by a 
very clear analysis, that teaching is a science, and the applica- 
tion of the principles of teaching is an art. 

The discussion of the question, What is Education ?“ was 
then opened by Principal Boyden, of Bridgewater, who showed 
that, as an end, education is that state of the man in which he 
has the ability and the inclination to concentrate all the energy 
of which he is capable in the right use of his physical and men- 
tal powers, and that the work of the educator is presenting to 
the mind of the pupil such objects of thought, and with such 
motives, as will call all the pupil’s powers into spontaneous 
exertion, and will continue that exertion of his powers until 
this end is attained. 

The remainder of the day was spent in an animated and 
profitable discusfion of these two questions. Principals Dun 
ton of Boston, Hagar of Salem, Greenough of Providence, 
Russell of Worcester, Rounds of Farmington, Corthell of Gor- 
ham, Boyden of Bridgewater, and Miss Hyde of Framingham, 
Mr. Osbun of Salem, Mr. Martin of Bridgewater, and Colonel 
Parker of Boston, participated in the discussion, A large 
number of the lady teachers in the normal schools were 
present. 

The officers of the Association for the next year are, Prin- 
cipal Edson of Randolph, Vt., Prest.; George H. Martin, of 
Bridgewater, Vice-Prest.; Miss Juliet Porter, of Worcester, 
Sec. and Treas. 


OUR JOURNAL. 
SPRINGFIELD, III., Dec. 27, 1881. 

I take pleasure in saying that, in my opinion, there 
are no educational publications in this country that ex- 
cel those of the New-Hngland Publishing Company. 

E. A. GasruMAx, 
Prest. of Illinois State Teachers’ Assoc, 


We indorse the above statement : 


James P. Stave, Supt. of Public Instruction. 

Nxwrox C. Doveuerty, Supt, Schools, Peoria. 

Mary ALLEN West, Supt. Schools, Knox Co. 

E. L. WELLS, Prin. Nor. Training Sch., Oregon. 

Mary L. CARPENTER, Winnebago Co. 

Henry L. Botrwoop, Ottawa High School. 

W. L. Clerk Supt.“s Office. 

Joun Hutu, Prof. Math., So. Normal Univ. 

Ros. ALLYN, Prest. Southern Ill. Normal Univ. 

Nxwrox Bottman, Prest. Knoz Coll. 

Epwin C. Hewett, Prest. State Normal Univ. 

EDWABDS. 

Mrs. P. A. TayLor, Co. Supt. of Schools, Cairo. 

SARAH E. Raymonp, Bloomington. 

D. H. Harris, Supt. Schools, Jacksonville. 

Samu. M. Ines, Supt of Greenville Schools. 

R. G. Roots, Prest. State Board of Education. 
R. WILLIAMS, Co. Supt. of La Salle Co. 

A. Harvey, Supt. Paris Schoois. 

J. W. Layne, Supt. Danville Schools. 


DRIFT. 

— In order to accumulate electricity for the production of 
the electric light, M. J. Rousse has arranged secondary bat- 
teries which differ from those of M. G. Planté. At the nega- 
tive pole he places a sheet of palladium, which, during the 
electrolysis, absorbs more than 900 times its volume of hydro- 
gen. At the positive pole he uses a sheet of lead. The elec- 
trolyzed liquid is sulphuric acid at 0.1. This element is said 
to be very powerful even when of small dimensions, Another 
secondary element which has also given good results is formed 
at the negative pole of a slender plate of sheet-iron. This 
plate absorbs more than 200 times its volume of hyd 
when electrolyzed in a solution of ammonium sulphate, The 
positive pole is formed of a plate of lead. 

— One of the funny indications of the growth of civilization 
among the Indian students at Hampton School is the change 
of names that is rapidly going on, both among the children and 
their parents when brought under their influence at home. 
The girls seem inclined to adopt the names of teachers or lady 
friends to whom they may be attached. But the boys trans- 
form their Indian names, sometimes in a most astonishing 
way. Bear’s Heart has melted, and now writes his name Mr. 
J. B. Heart. The father of one of the returned students, who 
formerly bore the discouraging name, Don’t-know-how, now 
dresses in store clothes,” and has put up a sign, — D. T. 
How. Roman-Nose has been induced to adopt the initials of 
a generous white friend, and writes himself now, -I. Cuthbert 
R. Nose. Whether Rosa lay-out-of-doors will come in and be 


converted in this revival of names, we have not learned. The 
way in which this change is going on may throw light upon 
the name-building of 1 of higher pretensions than our 
young friends from Dakota. 


— The State of Virginia has still no normal school of any 
celebrity for white youth; and its provisions for the higher 
education of young women are notably inferior to those for 
men. We are glad to see an evidence of awakening interest 
ip several excellent collegiate schools for women. One of these, 
recently visited, is a large school, established two years since 
in Norfolk, Va., under the name of Norfolk College for Young 
Ladies. The principal, Rev. R. M. Saunders, is a man of great 
energy and large experience in the profession, and his 
accomplished wife has a reputation as a teacher of modern 
languages and a cultivated woman of letters. One of the most 
interesting features of the institution ig a model primary 
school, conducted according to the natural method, which 
serves also as a school of observation and practice for the nor- 


mal department of the college. Its principal, Miss Boykin, 
was a diligent student and close observer at the Summer 
School of Colonel Sprague, at Martha’s Vineyard. 


— The Boston School Board will consider, at their next 
meeting, the question of placing the primary schools under the 
charge of the masters of the grammar schools, as they were 
before The New Departure.“ It is also proposed to make the 
Supt. a de facto as well as a de jure officer in charge of the 
schools, These matters are included in the following orders 
offered by Mr. Reed, and referred to the Committee on Rules 
aad Regulations: 


Whereas, It is desirable that the 


on of the school system be 
made more effectively complete, and the supervision more generally effi- 
cient; therefore, 


each «istrict should be vested in she master of the grammar school of that 
oe That the supervision of all the schools be intrusted to the Supt., 
who shall be considered the head of the executive department of 
school system. He shall, with the Board of Suprs. as his assistants, seo 
thatthe supervisory regulations of the Board are maintained in all the 
schools, assigning to each of the supervisors specific duties, for the faith- 
ful execution of which the Supt. shall be responsible to this Board. 

— Several years ago a well-known lady of Boston purchased 
a considerable estate in the suburbs of Norfolk, Va., and pro- 
ceeded to put it in order for occupation by a respectable class 
of people desiring wholesome and pleasant homes near this 
rapidly-growing city. To the attractions of a good turnpike, 
plank-walks, a horse-railroad with a brace of cars named 
„Progress and Reform,“ and half-an-acre of greenhouses, 
she has had the excellent good sense to add a new school-house 
for the accommodation of a hundred children within walking 
distance. The school is taught by two ladies from Massachu- 
setts and one from Virginia, according to the best methods, 
illustrated by abundant apparatus, with kindergarten and 
kitchen-garden annex, and is farnished in the best style of su- 
perior schools, Already the Brambleton School has become 


noted, and is waking up à wholesome rivalry in the adjacent 
city, and good Mrs. Hemenway has added another to her arm- 
ful of laurel-wreaths, as one of the wisest and most generous 
of the woman-benefactors of education in the South. 


— The new West Christian Education Society is already 
beginning to bear fruit. Miss Tichenor has established a day 
school in a town, thirty-five miles from Salt Lake City, among 
a people who seem to have been flung off by the reedil from 
Mormonism into a state of defiant unbelief in religion itself. 
The results of a year’s work were so hopeful that the people 
in her community were brought to the point of defying their 
Mormon leaders, who threaten them with the curses of the 
church if they persist in sustaining her work of civilization. 
Miss Tichenor reports that there are twenty-two similar com- 
munities in Utah, which would doubtless respond to similar 
treatment. If our servants at Washington can find out no 
way to throttle this filthy barbarism which rears its hideous 
crest over a realm large enough for a European kingdom, let 


us pray that the good Christian women of the country will 
— forth an army of bel schoolmistresses to organize a 


new order of society in the face and eyes of these beastly ene- 
mies of woman’s sacred kingdom, the Christian home. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mowror’s Vocal Gymnastic CHARTS. (44 Nos.) Price, 
per set, $8.00. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 

These charts embody the daily physical drill of the Boston 
University School of Oratory. and are divided into parts. Ex- 
ercises relating to,— 

I.—Position 
2. Sitting Position with Pro 
2. Poising Forward and Back, — Sitting. 
3. Head Movements, — Freeing Muscles of the Neck. 
4. Standing Position, — Side View. 
5. Standing Position, — Front View. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 


and Carriage of Rody. 
r Carriage of Body. 


. Poising Forward and Back, — To acquire Firmness. 
. Rising on Toes, — Strengthening Muscles. 
Turning Body Right and Left, — Freeing Hips. 

. Speaker’s Position, — Side View. 
10. Holding the Book for Reading. 
11. Walking with Proper Carriage of the Body. 

Carriage and Development of Chest. 
12. Active and Passive Chest. 
13. Percussion of Chest, — Filling and Enlarging Lungs. 
14. Arm Movements Forward and Back, — Expanding Chest. 
15. Percussion of Chest, — Strengthening Chest. 
16. Shoulder Movements, — Expanding Chest. 
ITI.— Breathing. 

17. Arm Movements, — Compelling Action of yr ae 
18. Strengthening Respiratory Muscles, — Control of Throat. 
19. Production of Tone, — Principal Vowel-Sounds. 
20. Projection of Tone, — Short Selections for Class-Drill. 
21. Articulation, — Exercises Freeing Lips, Tongue and, Jaw. 
22. Supplementary Exercises for Relieving Nervous Tension. 


1V.—Sounds of the English Langaage. 
1, Diagram of the Organs of Speech. 


Consonants. 

2. P as in Pin. B as in Bib. Mas in Me. 
3. Wh F Fife. 
Th“ This. 
5. 8 „Sun. ** 
6. D Did. N „ Need. Ch. “* Chin. J. 
8 R „ Crate. Sh “ She. Zh Azure. 
10. Na Song. “ Hand. C, Gand S soft. O. ZX. 

Front Vowels. 
11. E as in Eel. I as in III. 
12. K Ale. E 

Top or Center Vowels. 

14. A as in Past. as in Urn. 

Back Vowels. 


15. Oo as in Ooze, Oo as in Book. 


16. 00 Old. 8 * Ge: Aas in Awe. 
are A “ Far (for singing). 


Diphthongs. 
19. I as in Pie. Oy as in Boy. Ou as in Out. U asin Use. 


20. Words Difficult of Pronunciation. : 

21. Key to Visible-Speech Symbols. . . Consonants. 

22. Key to Visible-Speech Symbols. . Vowels. 

From the above it will be seen that the charts furnish a great 
variety of exercises for the body, for the imbs, for the different 
parts of the vocal apparatus, — all based on a correct knowl- 
edge of physiology, and each directed toward some important 
specific result. These exercises were in part devised by Pro- 
fessor Monroe himself prior to his death, and the balance of 
them have been adopted from the practice and suggestion of 
other experts. These exercises are admirably designed to se- 
cure the most healthy and vigorous action of the organism in 
general, and of those parts connected with speech in particular. 
Not one of these exercises can be properly practiced without 
some distinct good result. 

One abundantly qualified to judge and testify of the value 
of these superb charts, says: 

The actual effect of the faithful practice of these exercises 
bya — of children, for fifteen minutes at a time, twice 
a day, o effect in enlivening their spirits, brightening their 
eyes and faces, setting the whole system into higher action,— 
is something surprising and delightful tosee. The frames and 
organs of growing school-children are plastic, easily moulded, 

good habits, to health, strength, and beauty ; or, by bad 
habits, to disease, feebleness, and deformity. Every parent 
or citizen who could see, placed along-side of each other, the 
pupils of a school wherein these charts have been faithfully 
used for three months, and the pupils of another school which 
has used no such drill, would be so struck by the incomparable 
superiority of the former in every point of good looks and 
working energy, as to be instantly convinced not merely of the 
unquestionable utility of such a gymnastic drill, but also of its 
absolute indispensableness.“ 


If these charts could be introduced into every school in the 
United States, and be used with fidelity for five years, it would 
secure for the next generation a good more obvious, varied, 
profound and far-reaching in its effects than any other single 
practicable agency of which we are able to conceive. 

We urge parents, teachers, members of school-committees, 
and persons interested in private self-culture, tp give them the 
Attention they deserve, both for the importance of the subjects 
treated and for the skill and vigor with which they are pre- 


sen 
The charts comprise forty-four numbers, 25 by 30 inches in 
size. They are beautifully printed on manilla parchment 
paper (stronger and more durable than pasteboard), with large, 
clear type made expressly for the purpose, and illustrated with 
pictures drawn with special adaptation to the lessons. They 
are mounted in the most convenient form for practical use. 


Tun First Boox or Knowrxbex. By Frederick Guthrie, 
F. R. S., Professor of Physics at the Normal School of Sei- 
ence, South Kensington. Price $1.00. New Tork: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


This valuable little manual is exactly adapted to meet the 
wants of thousands of teachers, who need accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the materials and how they are used, in mak- 


nine parts, and each part is broken into lesser parts marked by 
numbers. Each lesser part forms a lesson, followed by ques- 
tions given as samples to be used by the teacher. The book is 
designed not only as a guide to the teacher, but as a basis for 
giving additional information to the pupil. Part I. is devoted 
to the detailed description of the materials used for house- 
building; Part II., to a discussion of What Matter is Made 
Of,—the elements, air, fire, flame, water, ete.; Part III., to 
Wood; Part IV., to Heating and Lighting; Part V., to Finish- 
ing and Furnishing; Part VI., to Clothing; Part VII., to Food; 
Part VIII., to Cleaning; and Part IX., to Writing and Print- 
ing, followed by a complete index. We know of no book so 
well adapted to the teacher’s use on the above topics as this. 
It presents in an accurate and condensed form just the infor- 
mation they need for intelligent practical teaching on these 
important topics, It is well arranged and concisely written. 


Vocat Ecuogs: A Collection of Three and Four Part Songs 
for Female Voices. For Ladies’ Seminaries, Colleges, and 
Schools. By W. O. Perkins. Price $1.00. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 

One feature especially desirable in this new book is the piano- 
forte accompaniment. It is a valuable aid in filling out and 
adding stability to the three or four parts for the female voices, 
and will be appreciated by those who have felt the need of a 
good solid base. The attention that is now being paid to part- 
singing in ladies’ schools and classes makes the publication of 
Vocal Echoes at this time of more than passing interest. The 
collection includes both new and a few of the older and 
familiar part-songs, of an average length of four to six pages 
each, and occupying 142 octavo pages. We notice Cherubini’s 
„Cradle Song; Down in the Dewy Dell,“ by Smart; The 
Violet (Das Veilchen),” from Curschmann; A Spring Morn- 
ing,“ by Franz Abt, and Concone’s ‘‘ Evening Hymn,“ besides 
many other beautiful compositions, of which space forbids 
mention. Examine the book for yourself, and enjoy its many 
delightful ‘* echoes.’’ 


One Hunprep CHoice Sevections, No. 20. Philadelphia: 
P. Garrett & Co. Price, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


This series of selections contain the latest and best things 
for declamation, recitation, public readings, social entertain- 
ments, exhibitions, lyceums, ete., ever garnered in America. 
Each number contains 180 pages, filled with choice extracts of 
oratory, eloquence, sentiment, and humor, in both prose and 
poetry. The series contains rare and valuable pieces, in a brief 
compass, suitable to the wants of public and private schools. 
The 20 Nos. codstitute a library of more than 3,500 pages of 
good reading for the family, at a price so low as to place it within 
the reach of all. Good reading is such a blessing to every 
home that it should be sought, and Garrett’s Choice Selections 
furnish either wholesome fun or solid enjoyment. No. 20 is 
an excellent one, full of literary gems, fresh and sparkling. 


Guipes For Scrence-TEACHING No. 13. Common Minerals 
1 By William O. Crosby. Boston: Ginn, Heath 
This valuable series of guides for science-teaching is widely 


known as the “ Boston Society of Natural History Series,“ and 
was originally designed to supplement lectures given to the 
teachers of the public schools of Boston. The lessons, which 
form the basis of the text for No. 13, were given by W. O. 
Crosby, an assistant in the Museum of the Boston Natural 
History Society, and an instructor in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. This gentleman is the author of several 
original publications on Geology, and is well known for his 
ability in his own line of research, and for his success as a 
teacher. The scope of this number exceeds that of the series 
of lessons upon which it is founded. Alpheus Hyatt, curator 
of the Society, makes the important announcement that the sys- 
tem of classification found in this work on the common min- 
erals and rocks is practically illustrated in the arrange- 
ment of the collections under Mr. Crosby’s charge in the Mu- 
seum of the Society. We hope that teachers will find it to 
their advantage to visit and study these collections, using this 
pamphlet as a guide, and they will be granted free admission to 
the rooms for this purpose by making application at the So- 
ciety’s building in Boston. These rooms, however, are 
closed for the final completion of the arrangement, probably 
from the lst of January, 1882, to October or November next, 


tho even during this period applications for admissi 
will be allowed when 


Tue Tonic Sor-Fa Music Reaper. By Theodore F. Sew- 
ard, assisted by B. B. Unseld, and approved by John Curucu. 
New York: Biglow & Main. Fried, 35 conte 


The authors claim that the Tonic Sol-Fa system presents 
two widely different characteristics, either one of which ought 
to commend it to all interested in music. These character- 
istics are, first, It removes three-fourths of the difficulties of 
music from the path of the beginner; and, second, It leads 
to far greater intelligence and appreciation in the advanced 
stages of study and practice.” The book is designed for ele- 
mentary classes of all grades. It embraces the first four 
„steps of the system. For fuller information of the prac- 
tical lessons and utility of the system, we refer our readers to 
a series of lessons in TR Pammary TIA in 
the January (1882) number, by Mr. Sie me 


Scinxox FoR ALL. Edited Robert Brown, M. D., 

T. L. S., F. Rd. S., author of Countries of the 

* 2 

50 cath. Galpin Co. Price, 


ing the things in common use in daily life. It is divided into 


which has been abundantly illustrated with engravings and 


These three parts complete this important work on Selence, |: 


diagrams, specially prepared for it. It has been an eminently 
practical work, and has presented the elementary facts of 
science appertaining to the common objects which surround 
us, and in languge free from all technical terms, making 
clear to the ordinary reader the scientific principles which un- 
derlie the every-day incidents and phenomena of life. The 
editor and his able staff of assistants have done their work 
with discrimination and accuracy. We would specially com- 
mend the indexes, both general and these classified by subjects 
Those having the parts complete (unbound) will find it im- 
portant to have them preserved in permanent binding. The 
work is of special value to teachers and students. 


ELEMENTS OF Conic SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 
By James H. Coffin, LL. D, late professor of Mathematics 
and Physics in Lafayette College, and author of Treatises 
on “Solar and Lunar Eelipses, Astronomical Tables,“ 
“The Winds of the Globe,” &c. Sixth edition, revised and 
improved by Selden J. Coffin, Ph.D., Hollenback Professor 
of Mathematics in Lafayette College. New York: Collins & 


Brother. Price, $1.25 

This able work consists of two parts. In the first part the 
various properties of the Conic Sections are demonstrated for 
the most part geometrically; and, in the second, the student 
is taught how to represent lines, curves, and surfaces analytic- 
ally, and to solve problems relating to them. This work has 
been indorsed by mathematical teachers as suited to give the 
student a clear and perfect knowledge of the properties dis- 
cussed, and recognizes the fact that all leading properties can 
be demonstrated with clearness and ease by the geometrical 
method, and at the same time show that it is the province of 
analytical geometry to apply them. This knowledge is essen- 
tial to a perfect course of instruction. The publishers have 
issued the book in good type and binding. 


Lrvine Lire: An Autobiography of Rev. Emerson Andrews, 

Evangelist. Boston: J. Ha Harle; 1881. 

The life of an active Gospel minister has in it a force of in- 
fluence and example which exalts humanity. Mr. Andrews is 
one of the men who has done a noble work in the uplifting of 
his fellows by the grace of God, and his autobiography illus- 
trates what a good man can accomplish inspired with a pur- 
pose to work in a noble service. We have read the work with 
interest, and believe it will do good. 


Tus Honey Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and the Occi- 
dent Ants of the American Plains. A Monograph of the 
Architecture and Habits of the Honey-Bearing Ant (Myr- 
mecocystus), Melliger, with Notes upon the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Alimentary Canal; together with a Nat- 
ural History of the Occident Harvesting Ants, or, Stone- 
Mound Builders of the American Plains. By Henry C. 
McCook, D. D., author of The Agricultural Ant of Teras, 
The Moundmaking Ants of the Alleghenies, etc. Illustrated 
with 18 plates. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.50. 


This interesting and valuable work is divided into two parts. 
In Part First is furnished information in regard to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the honey ants; the neat sites and 
exterior architecture of their homes; their position in the nest; 
the source of honey supply; the habits of the ants; the queen 
life; the economy of the honey bearers and their anatomy. A 
chapter of great interest is given to the history of the honey 
ant, followed by a scientific description of the species, illus- 
trated by ten full-page plates. Part Second is devoted to the 
Occident Ants of the American Plains, covering the same gen- 
eral points of description and history as that given of the 
Honey Ants; and their nests, structure, and habits illustrated 
by three plates. It is a book full of curious information. 


Tue GosrEL oF MARK. From the Teachers’ Edition of the 
Revised New Testament. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
Price, 50 cents in cloth; in paper, 15 cents. 


This work contains such helps to teachers and Bible students 
as are found in the best Teachers’ Bibles. The marginal pas- 
sages are printed at length, making a commentary wholly 
biblical. A black-faced punctuation-mark or letter is placed at 
the end of each verse, to facilitate ready-reference and respon- 
sive reading ; running head-lines are placed at the tops of 
pages; the appendix notes of the the American revisers are 
printed in the margin of cach page by the side of passages re- 
ferred to. It contains two colored maps of Palestine, and a 
view of the Holy Land, and valuable tables from the Oxford 


Teachers’ Bible, showing the harmony of the Gospels, the 
supposed chronology of the Acts and Episties, order of books 
of the New Testament, Our Lord’s miracles and parables, 
with added blank pages for manuscript-notes. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— D. F. Dimon, Esq., publisher, and manager of the Central 
Educational Bureau, 1205 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has published Grant’s Arithmetical Problem Cards, designed 
to furnish examples and test questions in all the common prin- 
ples of arithmetic, by O. B. Grant, principal of the Vineland 
(N. J.) English and Classical School. Each pack contains 
twelve cards, on eleven of which are examples, and on the 
. Price (postpaid) per pack, 10 
— QQ. P. Index, publisher, Bangor, Maine, has published 
an exceedingly useful manual of Misused Words, compiled 
from the works of Alford, Freeman, Hamerton, Mill, Moon, 
White, and many others. It is furnished in flexible cloth 
18mo., for 25 cents, postpaid. Every teacher and student will 
find it very convenient and valuable. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A COOLING DRINK. 
A teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate mingled with a glass of 


water, properly sweetened, serves to quench the thirst in a 
more manner than the juice of lemons or limes. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSOURI. 


R. D. Shannon, M.D., has been Superintendent of Schools 
for the State of Missouri about seven years. It has been his 
good fortune to be officially associated with the cause of pop- 
ular education in Missouri at a most important, — we may say 
most critical period in the history of education in that State. 
For this reason, as well as because of the good work done by 
him, he has impressed himself on the schools of the State more 
strongly than any predecessor in the office held by him, and 
probably more strongly than any one likely to follow him. 

In 1865 a new State constitution instituted a system of pub- 
lie education, very liberal in it provisions, modeled somewhat 
after the Michigan system. The system met with great oppo- 
sition in many quarters, partly because it provided for free in- 
struction to all, partly because the system was supposed to be 
antagonistic to the interests of private schools and denomina- 
tional“ colleges”’; but chiefly because the constitution which 
ordained the common schools disfranchised all who had taken 
part in the Rebellion ;—as one man said to the writer, he “ dis- 
liked the system that was foisted upon him without his con- 
sent.“ 

In 1870 a political revolution swept the State, enfranchising 
the „rebels,“ and putting in power those who had shown most 
hostility to the new common schools. A convention was 
called to form another State constitution. It was at first sup- 
posed that this convention would overturn utterly the common 
school system. In part this was attempted, but the public 
sentiment of the cities was too strong for the reactionists, and 
the public school system, somewhat shorn and crippled, in- 
deed, was retained in the constitution promulgated by this 
convention. 

Mr. Shannon was elected superintendent under this new 
régime. Born in Georgia and edacated, we believe, at the 
Georgia State University, in political sympathy with the party 
that had ordained the latest Constitution, he was yet an intelli- 
gent and pronounced public school-man. His first work in 
office was reorganization ; his second and far more difficult 
work was to persuade his political friends, especially in the 
rural districts, to become reconciled{to that dog-goned 
Yankee institution,“ the free public school. With great 
zeal, energy, and political wisdom he set himself about both 
tasks. He traveled into pretty nearly every village and ham- 
let of the State as a common-school evangelist, holding public 
meetings, delivering lectures on education, conferring with 
leading men on the subject of the schools, removing obstacles 
and disarming criticism. The people knew he was a South- 
ern“ man, and they would give heed to his advocacy of free 
schools, when they would not have listened to a speaker, born 
in a Northern State and belonging to a different political 
party. By his untiring energy, he has brought about a great 
revolution in public sentiment. The public free school is now 
a popular institution in every part of the State. The Bour- 
bons“ who declared at first that they would not pay taxes to 
educate the children of other people, especially niggers,” 
are now hearty converts to the doctrine of universal educa- 
tion,“ niggers and all. No taxes are more willingly paid 
than those which go to pay the teachers of the district schools. 
The people are proud of their schools, and think, justly, that 
the elementary instruction given in them is quite unequaled 
in other schools. 

Superintendent Shannon has patiently and persistently fol- 
lowed the purpose of improving the State legislation on the 
matter of schools, restoring certain important features stricken 
out in the revision of the constitution, enlarging their scope 
and efficiency, and bringing the State school system into har- 
mony with the most approved ideas on education of the present 
time. Altogether, he has proved himself the man fer the 
place and the time. He is now approaching the end of his 
second official term of four years, with every prospect of elec- 
tion for the third term, if he desires it, substantially without 
opposition. If universal suffrage were always as even in the 
choice of public officers, we should have fewer misgivings for 
the safety of republican institutions. To meet a want in the 
schools of the State, Dr. Shannon has for some time been pre- 
paring a text-book on civil government. The work is now 
passing through the press, and may soon be expected to be in 
the hands of the public. Dr. Shannon is still a young man, 


not over forty, capable of many years’ useful and patriotic 
— for the people of the great State in which he has his 


HERE AND THERE. 


— The Brooklyn school teachers are indignant at having 
their pay-day changed from the first to the middle of the 
month. The change, they say, causes them great inconven- 
lence. The ladies complain that the act of the Board is un- 
just and inconsiderate. Says one: 1 suppose we have no 
22 but to sigh for female suffrage, that we may enter upon 

© common plane of rights accorded the lords of creation.’ ”’ 

— The villagers of Princeton, N. J., have got tired of having 
gates destroyed and lamps broken by Princeton students, and 


have had 23 indicted by the grand jury for icipation in a 
recent raid. Policemen should be on aoe oven ae the 
eye of so keen a metaphysician as Dr. McCosh. 


— Only one of the seven workmen employed in the telescope 
manufactory of Mr. Alvan Clark at Cambridge is an American, 


and Mr. Clark gives as a reason that Americans are too ner- 
Yous to do the minute and exact work required, such — 
ing a small circle of metal into 440 parts." 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


— Prin. Corthell graduated 14 young ladies from the Gor- 
ham Normal School on the 19th. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CHrronb, Manchester, V. H. 


— The secretary of the Dartmouth Coll. Alumni Boston 
Club stated, at their recent meeting, that there are 525 grad- 
uates of this Coll. within the limits of Boston. 

— The Webster professorship at Dartmouth is assured, as 
$29,000 of the needed $35,000 has been subscribed. - 

— The Portsmouth High School celebrated Webster’s Cen- 
tennial in a most appropriate way. Prin. Goodwin arranged 
an elaborate program covering the principal events in Web- 
ster’s life, and he may justly feel proud of the success of his 
labors. Phillips-Exeter had a good right to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of its alumnus, Daniel Webster. The exercises were 
most impressive. The Manchester public schools, grammar 
and high, had interesting memorial services. 

— The public exercises for the Clarke Prizes’’ for excel- 
lence of elocutionary effort occurred Friday evening, Jan. 27. 


VERMONT. . 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Washington Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will hold a meeting at 
Waterbury, Feb. 4. State Supt. Dartt and leading teachers 
and educational: workers in the State and county will partic- 
ipate in the exercises. Efforts will be made to render this 
meeting especially instructive to teachers and interesting to 
the general public. It is earnestly hoped and desired that 
there will be a full turn out from all parts of the county. Free 
entertainment will be provided, special rates arranged with 
the hotels for those who prefer to stop at a public house, and 
the customary half-fare arrangements will doubtless be made 
for those attending by railway. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


At a meeting of the trustees of Boston Univ., the 25th inst., 
it was unanimously voted to establish in the Academic Dept., 
or Coll. of Liberal Arts, sixty-four free scholarships for the 
benefit of deserving and needy students, These will be divided 
equally between the sexes. They will be administered by the 
faculty according to regulations now in process of preparation. 
In grateful commemoration of the munificent legacy of Mr. 
Rich, which amonnts to nearly one million dollars, these new 
foundations will be perpetually known as The Isaac Rich 
Scholarships.”’ 

— President Capen, of Tufts Coll., in his annual report, 
speaks of the college discipline as follows: 

It is a pleasure to be able to report again that the conduct 
of the students has been almost above criticism. Nothing can 
exceed the harmony and good feeling which exists, not only 
between the different classes, but between the students and the 
faculty. The undegraduates and the college officers constitute 
one community with a single object; namely, the aequisition 
of knowledge, the culture, and discipline of the mind, and the 
promotion of the wholesome influence and genuine welfare of 
the coll The interest of students is best shown by the 
record of attendance upon their work. Out of 14,400 exer- 
cises during the last half-year, for the three lower classes, 
there were but 580 absences of all sorts. Of these 360 were 
excused, leaving only 220, or 11 per cent., unexcused. In the 
senior class, out of 3,840 exercises there were 377 absences for 
all causes. Of this number 222 were excused, * 155 un- 
excused. The college has never presented a more satisfactory 
record in this respect.“ 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NorTHEND, New. Britain, Conn. 


— Yale junior appointments give 94 honors in a class of 164. 
Some classes are noted for their especially low stand; some 
for the valor of their arms at boating; some for the vigor of 
their legs at football. ’Eighty-three will be known for its jun- 
ior scholarship: Of the 164, 47 are from this State, and 33 of 
this number are honor-men. Had the rest of the class aver- 
aged as well as they, there would have been 115 appointments 
instead of 94; and yet 94 is regarded as a phenomenally large 
number. Of the first 21 honor-men, 9 are from this State; of 
the first 57 honor-men, 24,are from this State. In this same 
class we find representatives from Chili, China, and France; 
and, among our own States, Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and, 
of course, Ohio, are more or less largely represented. From 
New York city alone are 12 members, or at the rate of about 
50 New Yorkers to the Coll. In ranking high — 9 these 
the Connecticut boys achieve a success that is thoroughly cred- 
itable. 

— The Courant takes an honest pride in its own city high 
school under Prin. Joseph Hall, when it says: And the fact 
should not be forgotten that among these were 8 graduates of 
the Hartford High School, and that every one of the Hartford 
High School boys received an appointment. Had the repre- 
sentatives of every other school done as well, there would have 
been 164 appointments, which would be al ther too many 
for a class of only 164 members. It would belittle the value 
of such honors. e best way is to have them moderately 
rare, and then have Connecticut boys take the most of them 
with one apiece all around for the boys who are fitted for col- 
lege in the excellent school in this city.” 

F. H. Brewer, Glastonbury, offers a rare chance to any 
wishing back numbers of the JouRNAL or EDUCATION, years 
1876 to 1880 inclusive, all or any dates. The offer will not be 


open long, but any one wishing copies can be accommodated 
on reasonable terms. He must hear soon, or the opportunity 
will be gone. 


PERSONAL. 


— The principals of the various schools of Cambridge, Mass., 
will devote a pation of the day, Feb. 27, for exercises com- 
memorative of the seventieth birthday of the poet Longfellow. 

— Bon voyage to Lyman Abbott, who sailed from New York 
last week for a several months’ visit in England. The Christ- 
ian Union, already almost perfect, will be the better after his 
return, if not during his absence. 

— We wonder if Rev. Bro. Winship is a member of the School 
Board in a certain town called Somerville (Mass.), where an 


ancient practice of half-day sessions of school on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays is still in vogue? There are old customs, “ more 
honored in the breach in the observance.“ Isn’t this 
one of them ? 


— Judge Mellen Chamberlain, librarian of the Boston Pub - 
lic Library, has two able articles in The Congregationalist on 
„Reading“ No one knows better how to advise on this topic 
than Judge C., and The Congregationalist, always foremost in 
supplying the wants of its readers, is making itself an essen- 
tial element in Christian homes, in the ability of its articles 
and the progressive spirit of its management. 


— Samuel Findley, Ph. D., superintendent of schools of 
O., succeeds to the editorship of the Ohio Educational Monthly, 
made vacant by Mr. Henkle’s death. We congratulate the 
teachers of Ohio and the country that Dr. Findley has assumed 
this very important position, aud we predict for him a merited 
success, He brings to the task a life-long experience in the 
public schools of the State, amature judgment, and progressive 
ideas. After teaching several years in the country schools, he 

resided successively over schools in Xenia, Columbus, Cleve- 

and, and Akron, being now in his 14th year as superintendent 

of schools in Akron. Their present high state of efficiency is 
an enduring monument to his rare tact and excellent judg- 
ment. He has been frequently honored by his follow-teachers 
in the State, having been president of the Superintendents’ 
Section of the Ohio Teachers’ Association in 1847, and pres- 
ident of the general Association in 1877, while his services are 
eagerly sought for institute and convention work. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


InpIANA.—Asbury Univ., at Greencastle, matriculated 399 . 
students last term,—the largest in the State,—and the institu- 
tion was successful in every respect. It reopened Jan. 4. a 


Kansas,—The East must keep step with the West. Gov. 
St. John, of Kansas, has appointed a lady, Mrs. Cora M. 
Downs, to be one of the regents of the State Univ. There are 
many young women among the students of the univ., and sever- 
al female professors in the faculty. The appointment, therefore, 
seems to be a perfectly proper one, and, we doubt not, the lady 
who was selected for this unusual honor will discharge the 
duties of her trust with wisdom and good judgment. 


Missournt.—The Northeast Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc, 
has closed an interesting session of two days. About a hun- 
dred teachers were enrolled, and the | audiences, in the 
largest church in the city, attested the interest of both teach - 
ers and citizens. The session was one of the pleasantest ever 
held. Prest. J. U. Barnard made an admirable chairman, 
and Miss Grace Bibb, of the State Univ., made a model sec- 


retary. 

Tuesday evening, Prof. Bibb read an exhaustive paper on “ Pestalozzi, 
his Methods and ults.”’ 

On Wednesday papers were read by W. H. Vaughn of Hannibal, John 
T. Bibb of Montgomery, Hon. R. D. Shannon, State Supt.; Berry Smith 
of McCune Coll.; J. ©, Moore of Canton, and J. T. Ridgeway of Canton. 
In theevening one of the finest addresses ever made to an educational 
association was delivered by W. C. Fooreman of Hannibal. The address 
will be published in — et form at the expense of the association, and 
circulated through Northeast Missonri. 

Thursday papers were read = Muir of La Grange, G. D. Bowman 
of Bowling Green, and J. F. m of Mexico. The discussions were 
short and spirited, and the papers of exceptionally high, order. 

Fulton was selected as the place for holding the next meeting, and the 
Thursday preceding the Christmas holidays as the time. 

The following officers were elected for the incoming year: Prest.—H. M. 
Hamill, Louisiana; Sec. — Prof. Trowbridge, Glasgow; Treas. — Carl 
Vincent, Fulton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Dr. Wickersham, late State Supt. of 
Schools, addresses a personal circular to the educators of the 
State, in which he says: ‘‘ Believing with Franklin that ‘leisure 
is time for doing something useful,’ I have commenced in 
earnest a work long contemplated, on the History of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. I propose to begin with a chapter on 
education among the earliest settlers on the Delaware, before 
the coming of Penn, and to trace the subject down to the pres- 
ent day.” He solicits information relative to the educational 
history of the State, most particularly that concerning the 
state of education from 1700 to 1800, and up to the time of the 
adoption of the common-school system. Any fact occurring 
during this period, relating to the following topics, will be 
* but it is unnecessary to repeat anything already 

ublished in our State or County histories or in the History of 
ools as contained in the report of the Supt. of Pu 
Instruction for 1877:” 

1. The action taken by any Church respecting education. 
What was done for education by the Friends, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Reformed, Lutherans, Moravians, 
Catholics, and other denominations. Schools in connection 
with churches. Institutions established by churches. l. 

2. Schools established independent of religious societies. 
School-houses built by subscription and managed by trustees 
or committees. 

8. Old school-houses and furniture, old teachers, old text- 
books, old methods of teaching, old ways of managing schools. 


Any text-book printed prior to 1800 will, if sent by mail or 
express, be and returned. Any one sending such a book 
will do a great favor. 


4, Old documents relating to education; articles cut from 
old newspapers, etc, ; the titles of old books or pamphlets treat- 
of teachers. 


* education, or a summary of their contents. 
Educational meetings of any kind; —- 
An account of the earliest of these is very le. 
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6. The founding and growth of particular educational insti- 

tutions, colleges, academies, seminaries, etc. 
7. Movements among the people — toward the estab- 
lishment of the common-school system. eetings were held 
in several counties about 1830,—some earlier, some later,—to 
consider the question of common schools: it is important to 
have a full account of their proceedings 

8. Legacies and donations to schools; educational bene- 
factors. 

The Wayne Co. Inst. discussed the word-method of teach- 
ing reading, showing its manifest benefit over the a-b-c method 
We hope they have also heard of the sentence-method, which 
is far better, and an advance on the former. Profs. Hoose. 
Dolph, Freeman, Dr. Higbee, and others took part in the 
proceedings. Chairman Freeman, for Com. on Resolutions, 
requested the county Supt. to appoint a committee to prepare 
a list of classified topics on psychology, together with such 
suggestions concerning the study of the subject as the com- 
mittee may deem suited to our needs. The a-b-c method was 
remanded to limbo thus: 

Resolved. That in 1 Co. the a b-c method of teaching reading is to 
things of the past, the word-method ha 


Michigan State Editor, W. D. HARRIMAN, Ann Arbor. 


Micu1e@an.—The State Union is issuing a monthly lesson 
on temperance, for use in day and Sabbath-schools, as well as 
all other juvenile organizations. One-tifth of each number is in 
the German language. The lessons are under the supervision 
of the Com. on Juvenile Work, of which Mrs. R. P. Hunting- 
ton is chairman. Prof. Olney, of the State Univ., has ren- 
dered most valuable assistance, as he is able to do by com- 
manding qualities of both head and beart. Miss 8 E. Ruli- 
son has also given the benefit of her experience in this work. 
There is a growing appetite for such helps to real knowledge, 
and they are used quite generally throughout the State. The 
most important field they have won for themselves is a place 
in the public schools in the several districts. In some of the 
counties they have been already quite — introduced, 
and are helps to oral and special instruction on the part of the 
teachers; proving, in this way, an entering wedge to the realm 
of public education. Thus the good work moves on, and 
every teacher should aid it. 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, V. V. 
New York —A Move in the Right Direction — The following 
petition was adopted by the Westchester Co. Convention. 


— — 


The women are to present it for signature immediately, accom- 
ied by another asking for constitutional prohibition : 

To the School Commissioners and Boards of W estchester 
County, New York: Gentlemen and Ladies, — The under- 
signed, citizens of Westchester County, are in favor of such 
instruction in our public schools as will exbibit the effects of 
the use of intoxicating liquors upon all the organs of the body, 
and upon the mental — moral character of the individual; 
also, upon the financial interests of the country. We there- 
fore respectfully urge, that by suitable books and lectures, 
the principles of physiology, political economy, and ethics, as 
related to indulgence in narcotics and stimulants, may be 
taught to the 18,000 pupils in the 160 school houses in our 
county. We also request that in the examiuation of teachers. 
a necessary qualification of the applicant shall be total absti- 
nence. 


low —The State Supt., in bis biennial report. recommends 
the establishment of more normal schools. He states that 
several cities in the State stand ready to erect and donate to 
the State suitable buildings, if assured that the State will sus- 


ving | tain schools therein. 


TheS. T. A., at last session, by almost unanimous vote, passed 
a resolution opposed to establishing any more State schools 
The idea prevailed that our present State institutions should 
be enlarged and perfected. A very democratic feeling pervades 
the ranks of educational workers in our State. This is espe- 
cially noticeable at the meetings of the S. T. A. Faculties of 
the State institutions, of the colleges, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers all meet on a common platform, and delib- 
erate harmoniously upon our educational interests and needs. 
Notice the composite character of the efficiency of the S. T. A. 
The Prest. is thé principal of a private norma! school; the Sec. 
is a professor in a denominational college; the Vice-Prest , a Co. 
Supt.; the Ex-Com. is composed of a Co, Supt., city Supt., 
and a professor in the Agricultural Coll. 

The regular annual association of the teachers of Jasper Co., 
which was in session on the 20th and 21st of Jan., 82. is re- 
ported the best in attendance (about one hundred teachers) 
and interest. Dr. Geo. W. Gardner, president of Iowa Cen. 
Univ. (lately from Vermont), lectured. on the evening of the 
21st, to a good audience, on“ Naples, Vesuvius, and Pompeii,” 
charming his audience with faultless delivery and the choicest 
word-pietures,— well fit to accompany so grand a subject. The 
papers read by the teachers and the discussions of these were 
enthusiastic, and indicated a wide-awake, progressive spirit. 


Resolutions were unanimously passed in favor of more local 


association work, in the six districts into which the county is 
divided; also supporting and urging the importance of the Co. 


Normal Inst. for young teachers. 


5. Com. of the State Teachers’ Assoc. have 
as the placeof the next meeting, and 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th of July as the time. A program of exer- 
cises for the meeting was arranged. The following Ex. Com. 
for the ensuing year was selected: G. W. Walker, Lima (chair- 
man); M. S. Campbell, Youngstown (secretary); R. S. An- 
drews, Marietta; H. S. Doggett, Hillsboro; J. H. Lehman, 
Canton; C. W. Bennett, Piqua; and Hon. J. J. Burns, Chilli- 
. been suggested that as the hotel accommodations for 
ladies at Put in- Bay are unsatisfactory, the Ex. Ccm. would 
do well to reconsider their action selecting that place for the 
next meeting of the State Assoc. 


xas—The city of Galveston, one of the most enterpris- 
—.— — in the State, delayed the organiza- 
tion of its public school system until the last season. 

Mr. H. B. Gwyn, of Baltimore, Md., was called to the posi- 
tion of School Supt. in September last, and at the beginning 
of the new year he reports an enrollment of 1750 pupils, with 
84 teachers. A course of study has been organized and printed 
by the Supt., who is endeavoring to improve the standard of 
work by normal institutes, which are regularly held twice a 
month for both colored and white teachers. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—Supt. James McNaughton, of Winona, reports 
that the pupils of the schools bave made commendable . 
in penmanship and drawing. The pupils are very much stimu- 
lated by occasional exhibitions of their work in these branches 
of study. Number of pupils enrolled, 1414; average attend- 
ance, 1135. The number of pupils neither absent nor tardy, 
612; the number doing high-school work, 103. By resolution, 
the Board of Ed. require the Supt. to recommend teachers for 
employment. 
he total enrollment in the Rushford graded schools is 280; 
non-resident pupils, 39; of these, 14 are in the high school. 
Prof. Alling, a graduate of the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal 
School, has entered upon the principalship of the Albert Lea 
city schools. 
State Supt. Kiehle calls attention of the Co. Supts. to the 
importance of regular institute work in every Co. iu the State. 
A very interesting meeting in the interest of popular éduca- 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., 
PUBLISH 12 East 23d l., New Verk. 
NEWCOMBE’S 

ELEMENTARY CEOMETRY, $1.75. 
ALCEBRA FOR COLLEGES, $1.90. 


Simon Newcoms, Prof. of Mathematics, U. 8. 
avy, etc., etc. 


The 


ots. ; ebra, 95 cts. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. S. S. BLOCH. 


K rute made ter Public Readings. 
355 Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


From a Teacher in New “er “ey From what you 
composition, do you 1 able to | Press himself stm 
com t you thin am a to help a class 

beginning Greek and Latin,—that is, de you think and to thin 
— © the responsibility of such a class upon 

m ” 

— “Take the class ; teach the 1 
thoroughly as you study and are able to teach them, 
and you will be successful.” R. L. PERKINS. 

31 Pemberton Square, Boston. 355 a 


“ Destined to create an entire revolution in the study 
of foreign languages. — Volks Zeitung, Berlin. 


Leads within a few weeks to really surprising re- 
sults.”"— Berger Zeitung, Berlin. 


„Enables the pupil from the very first lesson to ex- 


We have arran 


Meisterschaft System. 


By Dr. RICH. T. ROSENTHAL, 


Late Director of the Akedemic Fur Fremde Sprachen,” Berlin. 


Copies to teschers for examination: Geometry,| X Simple and Practical Method, 


Enabling any one to learn, with slight effort, to 


SPEAK FLUENTLY and CORRECTLY FRENCH and GERMAN. 


WHAT THE EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PRESS SAY: 


London. 
nal of Educat 


and naturally in the foreign lan- | only.—New York Wor. 


n it. Deutsche Zeitung, Vienna. 


EVERY MAN His OWN TEACHER. 


with Dr. Rosenthal, the author, for the publication of his works in America, and have 
the MKISTERSCHAfT SCHOOL OF PRACT 


ICAL LINGUISTRY FOR 


“ Wonderfully simple an ingenious.” — Academy 
„The best system for all practical pu "— Jour- is 
purposes. good schoo 
“ Fluency of s n is to be uired by this system 
lve. 


NON-RESIDENTS. 
ure sent in pamphlet shape to 


All wanting the Best Tenchers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instraction, low 
or see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is masted for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 13 
should have Applicatien- form. 7 atled for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M.» Secretary 


imerican Sc. Institute 
262 eow 7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Princi „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses for See of instruction; recommends 
parents. or address 


45 88 * J. YOUNG, 
American ‘eachers’ Agency 
240 uz (1) 23 Uulon Square, New York. 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools aud Teachers, 


EACH RS Aided in obtaining positions by 
the Union Teachers’ Agency. 
pplication and circulars sent for stamp. 
Apply to A. LOVELL & CO., Mana 
355 42 Bond St., New York. 


A Good Education at Home. 


Many pers ns wish to improve their education, but 
cannot leave home. Some of them may be glad to 
know that, at little cost, they can be successfully taught 
at home by correspondence. 

Any who may have time to devote to the private study 
of — phys ng, Botany, English, Latin, or Greek, are 


LENOX ACADEMY, Lenoz, Mass. 
Refers by permission to the Editor of The Journal. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


DAUTHOR 
"SCIENCE ELOCU'TION, 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTO 


IN, ILL., 
miles north of Chicago), May 18, 1882, 


(ten 
COURSE IN ORATORY, 
RY COURSE IN ELOCUTION. 
LITERARY COURSE. 


For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the profes- 
sional and general student. Class for Feb. 6, now 
forming. 60-page Catalogue on application to 
National school of Elocation and Oratory, 
353 1416 & 1418 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 


LAPILINU™ 


4 (STONE CLOTH.) 
Flexible Blackboard for 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Company, 


191 Felten Street, New Verk. 
Send for Circulars. 354 zz cow 


Combined Utility and Novelty. 


While the LIBRARY BUREAU, % Haw Street, 
Boston, bas to do with Taney’ or fash- 
Oveitſes as suck, man 
ARY AIDS and LABOR SAVERS, though mate en 
the standard of the greatest utility, are more novel 
aad ornamental than the useless fancy goods. 864 


dents are not obliged to leave their home. The lessons for each langua 
each ber of the school wherever he may reside. All students are am oh at once as active members of 
the school, and as such are required to send in their exercises to be corrected. and are privileged to ask and 
receive prompt answers to any questions or difficulties occuring in the study. This arrangement offers 


AN INVALUABLE OPPORTUNITY 


to all persons who wish to have a practical, working knowledge of French or German. To students, to business 
men, to clergymen, and especially to those who intend to trade abroad, this course of study will prove invaluable, 


Price for the Fifteeu Lessou Books for each Language, including the privilege of 
non-resident pupiis, $5.00. Specimen Copies of Part I., French or German, 25 cents. 


TEACHERS who desire to form BRANCH SCHOOLS will please address the publishers for terms. 


All Teachers who remit at once will be ch 183. 
ye of ah paint 0 charged but $3.75 for either the French or German, 


1. K. FUNK & co., Publishers, 10 & 12 Dey St., New York, 
The TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, Prest. of Northern Ind. Normal School; F. P. ADAMS, Prin. of the Central Normal Coll. 
Danville, Ind. G. DALLAS Lux p, Prof. of Nat. Science, Cent. Normal Coll.; Joux BURKE, Prin, of Schools, 
Newport, Ky.; W. T. EpDINGFI&ELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal Coll.; T. S. DENISON, Chicago. 


The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published! 


2 — 1 Elocution. 1 — Natural History. 
* 00 anagemen kkeeping and Business Forms. 
Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. of Teaching. Ancient — Mythology. 
b Civil Government; School Law. Physiology ; Laws of Health. 


raphy. 

English Grammar. Parliamentary Usages. Physical 

Spelling and Spelling Reform. — General 

Composition and Letter Writing. Natural —— Prosody. 

1 ; Models for parsing every in our language. Topic lists for Study, Recitation, etc. 
First: Under each branch is a well arranged outline of the entire subject. Second: A care 

written CONCISE TEXT. ‘Third: A list of Tuer questions — — to correspond N. the oa which 

contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted, 


“It is indeed Aber and we predict 
a we for it an i sale. , 
are many or rs. 
Associate Principal Northern Ind. Nor. School. of ’ well worth its price.”—O, P. KIxSRx, 


One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cleth, $3.00. 


wanted everywhere. n Liberal commissions. Send at „ as territ 
being S. DENISON, Metre litem Block. and 


353 tf HICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


EsTABLISBED 1873, 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make — application in 
order to be represented in our new ulletin now in 
preparation. 

ta Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. V. City. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnisbes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any grade of school. Sells and rents School Pro 
erties. ‘Transacts business in all the States and Terris 
tories. Facilities yen ee Well qualitied Teacher- 
desiring positions should send stamp for A pplication- 
form. Address I.. E. LANDIS 

300 tfeow (31 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS. 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 

T h will tind the central location and 

ers “ — ” of this Agency 
make e avenue to situ- 
AR West and South, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS, Set, 350. 

Send for to 

’ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

School and library | Cincinnati, Ohio. 

supplies at lowest rates. {Agents Wanted. 350 eow 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thorou hly competent 1 — 
promptly eu w su or Tutors panions 
vernesses. Call address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 
1198 Broadway, bet. 8th and 29th Sts., N. v. 


348-22 


GARRETT’s 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings, 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nething Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 


p. CARRETT 4 co., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THos. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Post-Office 
uare, Boston. 
JOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Sprin 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shoul 
ster now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for . Committees and 
others wanti:g teachers please call or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’s NaTURAL Hist. CHARTS, 
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tion was held at Witoka, Winona Co., Jan. 6, 1882. Excellent 
and spirited addresses were made by Prest. Shepard of the 
Winona Normal School, and Hon. T. Simpson of Winona. The 
school at Witoka is taught by Mr. Parsons of the Normal School. 

The birthday of John G. Whittier was celebrated by the pu- 

ils of the Lake City public schools by singing. recitations. 
orations, and essays. The pupils of each room presented their 
room with a large-sized steel engraving of the poet. The ex- 
ercises were very instructive and entertaining. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 

wots.—Supt. Shawhan, of Champaign County, leaves 
the principalship of Homer schools to Miss Gaines; Supt. Mil- 
ler, of McLean, yields Chenoa schools to Martin Shepard; H. 
D. Hatch, of Yorkville,—going to teach in Wisconsin,—is suc- 
ceeded by J. B. Sturman; J. L. Rockey, of Cedarville, is suc- 
ceeded by J. L. Wright; and C. H. McGrew, of Dayton, by Mr. 
Clauson.——Peoria papers report that Miss Mary Mannion, 
lately in charge of Seventh District School of that city, died 
recently of consumption.——Charles A. Smith, principal of 
Peoria High School, went all the way to Connecticut to spend 
the holiday vacation.——W. H. Smith, of Peoria Coll., though 
out of the school-business now, still thinks occasionally of his 
old subjects He has published in his paper a somewhat ex- 
tensive article on school supervision.——Supt. Benton, of 
Fulton County, had, at his late reélection, a formidable oppo- 
nent in Miss Alice Welch. On one ballot she had thirteen 
votes against his thirteen.——Prof. Murphy, of Jerseyville, 
spent his holiday vacation with friends at Pittsfield ——A 
recent number of the Ottawa Republican contains an excellent 
article by Mr. Boltwood in favor of more time for county super- 
vision. ——Prine. Lowe, of Tampico, has made frequent visits 
to Earlville in times past. He went about Christmas time, 
and came back a married man.——Peru schools are to have a 
set of encyclopedias purchased from the proceeds of an enter- 
tainment ——Princeton High School is to have its time indi- 
cated thronghout the building by one electric clock.——Princ. 
Rulison, of Watseka, recently suspended twenty-one pupils for 
the remainder of the week because they violated rules by snow- 
balling. ——Prine. McKay, of Sheridan, goes to take a Chicago 
grammar school, and Mr. Woodward succeeds him.——Dr. 
Bateman, at the request of students and citizens, will resume 
the chapel lectures of Thursday morning, which were formerly 
so well attended. The Glaciers’’ is the subject for reopen- 
ing.——Miss Wiley, of Monmouth, closed her fall term of 
school with a contest among the pupils in debate, essay, decla- 
mation, and select reading. ——Rock Falls schools held gradu- 
ating exercises at Sterling, Dec. 23. This is the first instance 
we have known of a school’s going into another town and 
another school district with its commencement. The class 
consisted of one boy and six girls. The address of the occasion 
was made by Supt. Kelly, of Morrison.—— Paxton schools are 


— 


highly spoken of in the Record. The music-teaching of Mrs. 
Wetzell is highly commended. The teachers treated to candy 
before the holidays, and the pupils made sundry very velusble 
presents to the teachers.——We judge from the Republican 
Register, of Galesburg, that the schools of that city closed 
the year with many very pleasant exercises, Nearly all the 
rooms,—from the high school down,—gave a program well 
suited to the pupils into the holidays, with pleasant thoughts 
of their school ——Prof. Woodward, who has been for two 
years past teaching music in the Rockford schools, has been so 
well patronized by private pupils that he finds he cannot afford 
to give his time in school-hours for $80 a month, and has 
therefore resigned.——The Ashmore public schools celebrated 
the Webster centennial. The program sent us by Supt. Hoen- 
shel is so neat we thought we had heard from one of the mid- 
winter commencements. The exercises consisted of prayer by 
one of the pastors; recitations, songs, and essays by the pupils; 
an address by the superintendent, and toasts by citizens.—— 
W. E. Marvin is the new supt. of schools at Pontiac. He 
vigorously sets about mastering the situation. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—There is something in the fact that all grades 
of teachers find their wants supplied by the JourRNAL or Ep- 
UCATION, which strikes an outsider as mysterious. From the 
college-bred man of experience to the student who leaves a 
preparatory school for a time to earn a little to help on his 
education by teaching, come alike words of warmest praise. 
Each finds the information, the encouragement, the mental 
food he needs. What is the secret of this? Will some one 
answer ?—|THE Eprror. 

Hon. H Clay Armstrong, Supt. of Public Instr., is now en- 
deavoring to perfect the preliminary arrangements for calling 
a State Teachers’ Assoc. during the month of July, and will 
soon give public notice of program. 

Prof. A. D. Smith, prof. of Mathematics in Howard Coll., 
Marion, was married on the 5th inst. to Miss M. Mell, daughter 
of Dr. P. H. Mell, chancellor of the Univ. of Georgia. 

The Teachers’ Inst. in Butler Co., Jan. 7, was a success in 


all respects. Rev. W. H. Morris presided, and J. Moore, Jr., 
was secre . Prof. Hughes, in an able address, dwelt at 
first on the difference between teaching a child to think and 


allowing it simply to memorize its lessons. The latter he 
proved to be very pernicious to the future development of the 
child’s faculties; the former, the only true method of educa- 
tion. He dwelt also on the fact, that as the teacher so was 
the scholar, and proved that the formation of the character 
and habits of the children was in the hands of the teachers. 
The institute resolved ‘‘ that the Legislature, as early as pos- 
sible, should look to a more thorough system of public educa- 
tion, until efficient public schools shall have been established 
in every portion of our entire State.“ 


$250 IN CASH AS PRIZES FOR PENCIL 
DRAWINGS. 


One of the signs of the times is the increasing attention paid 
to drawing by all public and private schools, The growing 
attention always paid to art by communities increasing in 
wealth; its influence in decoration; its practical influence in 
the arts; the competition of community with community; all 
have united to stimulate this branch of study. 

Great good comes of fixing, during a given time, the thoughts 
of the entire community on a special branch of a sudject, thus 
securing the attention of all interested. Asa powerful stimu- 
lus in this direction is the just-published offer of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, to distribute $250 in 
cash for the best lead-pencil drawing made by pupils of Amer- 
ican public, private, and art schools. (The Art students’ 
prizes will be separate.) These prizes are ten or twelve in 
number,—two of them are $50 each; one is $30; two are $25; 
two are $20; two are $15; two are $10, and one is $5. 

On behalf of the study of drawing itself, in behalf of the 
pupils throughout the entire country, we give this good news a 
wide circulation, and appeal to superintendents, teachers, and 
principals, and espeelally to drawing teachers, everywhere, 
to look after tho interests of their pupils in this matter. 

By addressing a postal card to the Company you will receive 
one of their little pamphlets explaining the whole matter in 
detail. The pamphlet gives the conditions of the competition; 
explains who can and who cannot compete; where and when 
the drawings must be sent; who will act as judges; when and 
where the prizes will be paid to the successful competitors. 
The conditions are not difficult, It is open to all public and 
private school pupils, and pupils of art schools, to compete. 

Drawings must be sent in by the first day of June, 1882. 
Artists of renown will be the judges, and the premiums will 
be paid at the joint gathering of the American Institute of In- 
struction and the National Educational Association uf Teach- 
ers, which are to assemble at Saratoga early in July, 1882. 

As the money to pay these premiums is furnished by the 
Dixon Company, they reserve the right also to say, as a condi- 
tion, that the drawings must be made with the now celebrated 
Dixon American Graphite Pencils, 

Their full address is Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., to whom we gladly refer all teachers, 1 
drawing-teachers, art-school pupils, public and private schoo 
pupils throughout the United States. Send them a postal and 
you will receive their circular with full particulars. 
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SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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Inu 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & co., New- York. 


IMPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desireto commend and call attention to 
the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
located at 1416 and 1418 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, founded by J. W. Shoemaker, A M 
The scope of this excellent institution includes 
vocal drill, articulation, expression, gesture, 
reading and recitation, methods of instruction, 
gymnastics bearing upon vocal development 
and gesture, lectures, etc., ete. It has twenty 
competent professors, teachers, and lecturers, 


who give instruction suited to the varied wants 
of those in pursuit of a knowledge of elocution 
and oratory. Tue next term opens February 6, 
1882; the spring term begins April 10, and con- 
tinues to June 9; the summer term opens July 
3, and ends August 11. See their card in THE 
JOURNAL. 


ONLY one book in several hundred ever 
reaches asecond edition. The TEACHERS AND 
Stupents’ Liprary is destined to run through 
many editions. It is ths most complete, the 


handiest, and most practical work which we 
have ever examined. It contains in one octavo 
volume just what every person should know 
The teacher who places it on his desk will not 
part with it. The work is published by T. S. 
Denison, Chicago. Price, $3.00. 


Way Are You Bitious ?—Because you have 
allowed your bowels to become costive, aud 
liver torpid. Use Kidney-Wort to produce a 
free state of the bowels, and it will stimulate 
the liver to proper action, and cause new life 
in the blood.—Hawkeye. 


A CARD. 

During the next six months there will be a 
large number of people out of emp!oyment on 
account of the drought; in some parts of the 
country there is a- good deal of suffering. 
There are plenty of men and women in this 
country who, if some friend would put them 
in the way of earning two or three hundred 
dollars during the winter months, would be 
grateful for a life-time. A large manufactur- 
ing company in New York is now prepared to 
Start persons of either sex in a new business. 
The business is honorable and legitimate (no 
peddling or book-canvassing), $50 per month 
and expenses paid. So, if yon are out of em- 
ployment, send your name and address at once 
to the Wallace o., 60 Warren St., New York. 
The Household and Farm in ite issue ot Oc- 
tober says: The offer made by this company 
(whe are one of the most reliable in this city) 
7 the best ever made to the unemployed. 

he Wallace Co, makes a special offer to read- 
ers of this paper who will write them at once, 
and can give good references, tf 


York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. 22 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 


has a in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy discovered by an Kast India missionary, 
and found so effective for the permanent and 6 y 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and Lung Diseaxes; alsoa positive and 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 


plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, the 
desire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 


the duty of making it known toothers. Address me 
with stamp, naming this paper and I will mail you, 
free of charge, the recipe of this wonderful 1 


with full directions for its on and use, prin 


~ 
in German, French, or English. W. A. Novus, 149 
3 Block, Rochester, V. F. 348 m 
— 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Callendar of the tments of Law, Science, 
and Literature, 1880-81: Memoirs of the Science De- 
partment, Tukio Daigaku (Univ. of Tokio); No. 4, Ge- 
ology of the Environs of Tokio, by B. D. Brauns, Ph. D., 
M. B.; No. 5, Measurements of the Force of Gravity at 
Tokio and on the summit of Fajinoyma; by T. C. Men- 
denhall, Ph.D. Published by the University, Tokio, 
J n, 1881. 

* 1 > by 50 cts. each. 

ew York: Caseell, Petter, Galpin . 

Germany, Present and Past; by 8. Raring- Gould, 
M. A.; 8vo, cloth, 402 pp.; $3.00. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, 

Prayers; by Theodore Parker; new edition, with 
portrait; cloth; $1.00, Boston: Roberts Bros. 

A Practical Commentary on the Gospel Acco: to 
St. Mark; by James Morrison; 8vo, pp., Ixxx. and 481. 
Boston: N. J. Bartlett & Co. 

Suakespeare 's Measure for Measure; ed. by Wm. J. 

in the 2 
Brooke F. Westcott, D. D., 


1830-1838 ; edited 
Gerard W. Smith; Part V.; 20cts.; F. B. L.. . America; 
a History ; by Robert Mackenzie; 20 cts.; F. S. L.... 
of the Bonapartes ; by the Hon. D. A. 


0 
Bingham; 20 ots; F. 8. IL. . God and the Man; a Ro- 
mance ; by Robert Buchanan; 20 cts.; F. 8. L. New 
York: Harper & Bros, 


ot Modern Physics ; by 


The Conce Theories Tork. 


Fr. and 
J. B. Stallo; $1.75. Int. Scientific 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Series. 


ACCEPT NO OTHER! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


It is the most successful instruction book 
ever published, and although it has been before the 
public for nearly a quarter of a century, during which 
time more then a 


Third of a Million 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing ite 
hold as a public favorite, but is still used and recom- 
mended by the best teachers. It isa 


BOOK WITHOUT ERRORS, 


having been many times revised, and by the addition, 
at various times, of much valuable material, is conceded 
to be most complete, thoroughly practical and pro- 
gressive, and without a superior as an instruction book. 


PRICE, - $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 


Established 1834. 355 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH WORDS. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in 8 Composition, by 
PETER MARK ROGET, M D., F. R. 8. New Edition, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the Author’s 
Notes, and with a full Index by Jonx Lewis BT. 
Over 200 pages and nearly 30,000 additions to the 
or work. 

8vo, nearly 800 pages. Price, $2.00. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & Co., 
55 Chambers St., New York. 


N. B.—We will send on lication a list of School 
Books, pew and worn, which we will take in exchange 
for this book. : 355 b 


; Cheapest and most 
Hanging Book-Shelves. portable. in 
the world, A Book-Case of 2 to 8 shelves, adjustable 
in hight, packt with screw driver, books, roller, and all 
com Sete. each shelf bolding 100 pounds ; handsomely 
finisht, from the choicest kiln-dried hard woods, for 
$1.00 to $3.50 for 2, 3, or 4 shelves, 22, or 40 inches 
long. See cuts of 10 styles and ee. LIBRARY 
B U, 32 Hawley Street, . Lists free. 


A YEAR and ex to te. 
$ — 7 7 Outfits free. O. Vieh- 
„. Augusta, Maine. 


$5 U $20 So.,Fortiand Bis, 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
Our new 64 Catalogue of all the School and 
College ‘ext 8 will be ready Jan. 15. containing 
Retail and Teacher's prices. ‘(Copies mailed free to 


ining to CHARLES De SILVER & SUNS 
Publishers. Ile Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. h 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS 
Make quick sales and the best 
rofits on our Elegant Book, 


AGENTS 


Home and Heaven, in rose 
and Poetry, by 300 best authors. Edited by Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. liustrated. Pleases everybody. $2.75. 
Also, 5,000 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, mailed on re- 
ceipt of price; and the Bierstadt Portrait of Garfield, 
the one sent to the Queen, 16x 21 for framing, $1.00. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. v. h 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 
Joh 


John B. Gough-ca 


This is the best book to make on ever offered to 
be the f selling book ever obitshed. For Spicy 
d . eryon 8 


of Thousands are now Waiting for it. Itis 
. im press. 


Agents. n 1000 A its 
wan men and women. Now is the harvest time. 4 


taining 6,000 References to - GOLD MINE! 


the most important matters 
CARLETON’S 


Write for Ctreulars to OF Universal Knowledge. 
G. W. CABLETON & co., Publishers, N. T. City, 


for N Cont article. ome 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


LD 


Ablest Authorship; Finest Illustrations: 
Lowest Price. Containing the scenes and incidepts 
his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of his 
early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; electio — e . dency, and — 0 


n 
tory of his D 
„ Outfit cents. Address 
780 NES BROS & cb. Cincinnat! and Chicaos. 


FOR SALE. 


A valuable School Property in a delightful town in 
New Jersey, only one hour rail from Philadelphia, 
and one hour and a quarter from New York. The 
School is in a prosperous condition, and the good-will 
2 — Principal is offered with the property. Terms 


made easy. Apply to 
ORCUTT, 
Manager . ureau o ucation 
16 Hawley Street, Bosto 


EU ROPER 
Tourjeo’s 
Education: — 1882 


ll Traveland Hotels first-class. lore. 
urnisne. for the money than in any Ereursi 
er oTered. Special addlvantagzs secure 


Secimg ani v's.t-n: t e ‘cst centres 
interest Old World. 


EVERY PAGE IS FULL OF 
INTEREST. One Canvasser 
has Sold 800 Copies, It 
is irresistible. Every Sub 
scriber geis his money's 
worth. AGENTS Wanted. 
Exclusive Territory, The 


wy Serect, Nur limited. 3: de Prospectus 
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JOURNAL OF 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


eu Testament: St. Mark. Comparative ed. - Am. nion, 
— Topics in English Grammar. - - - Hinds Baker & Godwin, NX 60 
Precept and Praise. - . — - . - Collins A 8 Barnes & Co, NX 50 
Elements of Algebra. - - - - - Ficklin “ “ “ 1 2 
Ganot’s Physics. Revised by Burbank & Hanson. - “ “ “ 1 50 
First French Book. - - - Worman 35 
Swiss Letters. - — - — - — Havergal E P Dutton & Co, N X 18 
ta. - e - — — — — 

Recs Bpiritas. - - - — — - - Geo H Ellis, Boston 1 2 
The Way of Life. - - - - - 1 00 
Tender and True. - - Tileston 60 $1 00 to 3 00 
New Testament: Gospel of Mark. - - — 1K Funk & Co, NX 50 
The Senior Partner. F. 8. L., 223. — — — Harper & Bros., NX 20 
The Marriages of the — 
Vocal Echoss for Female Voices. - ‘ - Perkins Oliver Ditson & Co, Boston 1 00 
Guides for Science-Teaching,— No. 12. - * - Crosby Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 
One Hundred Choice Selections,—No. 20. - — 0 V Garrett & Co, Phila 30 and 60 
Manual of Misused Words. - . - - - Q P Index, Bangor, Me 25 
Life of Frederick the Great. - - - Macaulay Useful Knowl. Pub Co. NY 25 
The English Constitution. - - - + Rannie Chas Scribner's Sons, NX 1 00 
The Intermediate Speaker. - - - - Gilmore Henry A Young, Boston 
Prayers of Theodore Parker. - - - - Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 00 
‘The First Book of Knowledge. - - - - Guthrie G P Putnam's Sons, NX 1 00 
Numa Roumestan. = - - - - - - Champlin Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Noah Webster. Am. Men of Letters Series. 2 Scudder Houghten, M & Co, Boston 1 25 
Aspects of Poetry. - - - - - - Shairp *. 00 “ 1 50 
Historical Epochs, with System of Mnemonics. - Simon Taintor Bros, M & Co, N Y 50 
The Organic Method of Studying Languages. - Fasnacht Macmillan & Co, NX 110 
The Ride Through Palestine. - - - Dulles Presb Bd of Pub, Phila 1 50 
The Antietam and Fredericksbu - — - Palfrey Chas Scribner’s Sons, NV 1 00 
The Concepts and Theoriee of — ̃ - — D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 75 
Studies in the Life of Christ. - - - - Fairbairn “ 00 “ 1 75 
The Way of Life. - - - Merriam Geo H Ellis, Boston — 


Hoppin Dodd, Mead & Co, N y 
8 Baring-Gould Henry Holt & Co, N Y 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


„ THE] TRIUMPH OF INDUSTRY AND EFFI- 
IN in the school-agency work is aptly 
shown in the fact that the president of the 
School Board of one of the first cities in the 
United States has just authorized Mr. J. 
W. Schermerhorn, secretary of the American 
School Institute, New York city, to find a City 
Superintendent for $5,000 annual salary. Of 
course the very best talent is required. Fur- 
ther proof of the confidence in which Mr. 
Scherm--“.orn’s office is held is shown by his 
present order for a College President, at $4,000 
and a house; a High-School Principal, at $8,000; 
and several professorships, at $1,500 to $2,500. 
He has recently filled the principalship of a 


leading State Normal School, at $3,000. His 
patrons are in New England and throughout 
the United States, with frequent orders from 
foreign countries. All skilled teachers who 
want to better their positions for September, 
should have his documents now. 


Mavury’s New Geoerapuies, published by 
the University Publishing Co., New York, are 
carefully brought up to a correct presentation 
of geographical facts, as they are now, rather 
than as they were, and the author and pub- 
lishers are entitled to great credit from 
teachers and students for this quality of ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. The revised edition 
of the manual gave the capital of Louisiana as 
Baton Rouge instead of New Orleans, as early 
as March, 1881. So of the boundary between 
Chili and the Argentine Republic. We have 
noticed but one other text-book on geography 
that includes Patagonia in the Argentine Re- 


blic. The correct boundary is given in 

ury’s Geographies from the crest of the An- 
des at parallel 52° south, east, southeast, and 
south. Teachers should note these important 
new facts in geography so clearly stated in 
these new manuals. 


WANTED.—A young man (unmarried) know- 
ing the educational world, and able to find his 
own work to do instead of waiting for some- 
body to cut it out for bim, may find a small 
opening (which he may possibly make larger) 


in a r house, by sending an account 
of himself, with first-class references, to H. & 
B. C., care of this paper. [2t] 


A story that is easily told, and thoroughly 
substantiated by facts, viz. : 

If you want blackboards that are durable, 
get Swasey’s. 

If you want blackboards that are clean, get 
Swasey’s. 

If you want blackboards that are cheap, get 
Swasey’s. 

If you want blackboards that will give 
= entire satisfaction in every respect, get 

wasey’s. 

J. A. Swasry, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle street, Boston. 


SuBLIMELY SuPpeRB.—A pair of beautiful 
Sun-flowers on Easels will be mailed free to 
any lady who will send a three-cent postage 
stamp to Dr. C. W. Benson, No. 106 Eutaw 
street, Baltimore, Md, 


On the last page of TW JourRNAL will be 
found the announcement of Henry Cary Baird 
& Co., 810 Walnut street, Philadelphia, of 
scientific books of the highest character. They 
have recently published Tables for Qualitative 


Chemical Analysis, with an introductory chap- 


ter on the Course of Analysis, by Heinrich 
Will, of Glessen, Germany, edited by Charles 
F. Himes, Ph. D., professor of Natural Science 
in Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. Price, 
$1.50 by mail, postpaid. They publish stand- 


ard books covering every branch of applied 
science, catalogues of which they will send free 
to any one in any part of the world who will 
furnish his address. This firm can be relied 
upon to do all they promise, 


W. B. Stewart & Co., Philadelphia, have 
issued and annouuced in our present issue, one 
of the most useful and convenient IIttle books 
ever published. It is The Pocket Manual, or 
Writers and Travelers’ Ready-reference Book 
for Every-day Use, by Key. John M. Heron, 
A.M. Price, 50 cents. It contains the pith of 
many volumes, and is in every respect a model. 
It contains over 20,000 synonymous words, for- 
eign words and phrases in general use; do- 
mestic and foreign postage-rates and laws and 
stamp duties; value of foreign coins as per au- 
thorized standard U. S. Mint; use of capital 
letters ; rules for punctuation: abbreviations 
and their use; a perpetual calendar; an inter- 
est table; table showing distance of the prin- 
cipal American cities from New York, the dit- 
ference in time, and the present population of 
each; Our Country and Government,—the area 
or the U. S., how acquired,—population of 
States and Territories,—number of electoral 
votes each is entitled to, representatives, etc.,— 
the executive and judicial branches of the gov- 
ernment,—duties of officials, their salaries,— 
American progress, etc.;—our deportment; a 
complete index. In fine, a multum in parvo. 
It is beautifully bound in three colors of cloth 
or leather, and is as neat as a good pocket- 
book for daily use. 


HEALTH, hope, and happiness are restored 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. It is a positive cure for all those 
diseases from which women suffer so much. 


Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets, 


Eveky teacher and school officer interested 
in the best methods of teaching elementary 
Arithmetic should turn to Tux Journat of 
January 26, page 60,and read the announce- 
ment of John Gould, 72 Murray street, New 
York. The Arithmetical Frame is regarded as 


the best device ever devised for saving time in 
teaching numbers. Send to Mr. for de- 
scriptive circular, 


HEALY’s VEGETABLE Tonic PILLs stand 


high among therapeutic agents for Chronic 
Diseases of Women. 


— 
—— 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Vol. XV.—No. 5. 


ORGAN CO. 


608 Srreer, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUCATION. 


ESTEY 


General Managers PIANOS, 


Sor New England, BAZELTON PIANOS. [347 22] 


DUPLEX So stumbling on lower of book. Ci 
Copy Book Culars and sample pages, free GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
ad e 


CHARLES DeSILVER & Ay st, 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 303 zz 


. 8. FORTESCUE & Co., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ue, and containing over 


j i in Royal svo in size ; bound in half Ara’ 
Sadler’s Counting- House Arithmetic. 500 ; Retail Price, $3.35. The m ee 
kind ever published. This work has received the unqualified indorsement of 4— A, cipals 8 ide den 0 
leading Commercial Coll Examination-copies with a view to introduction on recei —4＋ 8 
of the price. Circulars of this and other val e Text-books sent on applicaticn. 


The Mutual Provident Association, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. 


Send to GEORGE S. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. 341 


THIS CHARMING MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


E | ‘AN ZITHER is one of the most — musi- 
may be produced exquisite music, fuirly outrivaling that of the Piano, Violin or Guitar in melody and sweet- 
* ness, wt is not a toy, * instrument of the finest quality, suitable for old or young, and it 
will be esteemed as a genuine treasure by any one possessing it. You do not require any pre- 
vious knowledge of music in order to play the Harp-Ettc; you need not know a single note. 
With each instrument is sent a sheet of instructions showing how to play from 15 to20tuner,and 
these instructions are so plain and simple that five minutes’ practice will enable you to play an 


tune in the collection. The Harp-Etteis very handsome in appearance, being joroughly m. 
of hard woods, highly finished, and it will prove an ornament to any room. Every home in 
America can now be supplied with beautiful music, for we will give one of these valuable instru- 
ments Free to any one wishing to possess it, We propose to do this in order to increase the 
circulation of our large aud popular magazine, The Fireside at Home. We propose to ob- 
tain at least 50,000 new subscribers to our magazine, and iu order to do this we offerthis charm- 
ing musical instrument—the most magnificent and costly premium ever offered by any publisher 
in the world—/free to every subscriber! Read our unprecedented offer: Upon receipt of only 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents (61.25) we will send The Fireside at Home 

or One Fear, and to every subscriber we will send Free, all charges prepaid, 1 
: Warp Ette, or Amertean Zither, Tun Frs at Home is a large and handsome 
illustrated magazine of 36 pages and 108 col with hand cover. It is filled with the 
most valuable and entertaining reading matter for every member of the family. Fach number 
contains a complete novel by a celebrated author; many charming Short Stor. es, Sketches and 
Poems; Sketches of Travel, Manners and Customs of Foreign Lands, Useful Knowledge re- 
garding ever topic of Interest, Portraits and Biographies of distinguished people, Sermons by Emi- 
nent Divines, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Household Recipes, Puzzles, Games and Parlor Theatricals 
for the Young, Wit and Humor, Fashions, Farm Notes, and everything to amuse, instruct and delight 
the reader. It is always issued regularly and promptly, and is recognized as one of the very best, as it 
MW certainly is the cheapest magazine published. ember, for $1.25 we send Twe Finesips at Home 
11 whole year and give the Harp-Ette, or American Zither, free. In making this great, unparalleled offer 
we vertainly distance all competitors. Never was such a valuable and magnificent premium offered 
before. The Ilarp-Ette is something that will last a lifetime, and nothing will produce more pleasure and delight toevery member of 
the family. Takeadvantage of this grand, unparalleled offer now while you can, for after we have obtained the 50,000 subscribers 
we shall withdrawit, All orders filled promptly by return mail, ond porrest satisfaction guaranteed or money refundcd. As to 


our reliability, we refer to auy publisher in New York, Ukewise ts the, oti TON, Publisher, 2¢ Park Place, New Yorks 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. | 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 

Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY, GODFREY, ILL., Nov. 4, 1881. 
Gents: I . as many other teachers and studeuts here have, and do take Liquid Food whenever 
we are exhausted, w is quite often (as all teachers will admit), and finds that it relieves us immediately. 
Yours respectfully, ELLA F. STRAELIN. 
This is the largest Seminary for young ladies in Illinois, and we have testimonials from many other 
seminaries East and West that use it with the same satisfactory results, 


NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. Farr, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regalar meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Maurdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any f or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is 10 F. Woon, Treasurer, 


is wanted when exhausted. J. 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


in General Use in the U. 8. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New — and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCEKE’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
Chronic), Constipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhea, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with w liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 

It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected 
It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 

Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 


want it. 

-- - Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 

One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts:; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD co., Boston. 


349 cow tf 


We have advantages as Seedsmen of which we wish to tell th bl 
MARKET GARDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives u net only what are 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Vegetable cro — (whether for Privateer A DA 


2 test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


merica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, employing an average of seventy men throughout the year 


ening), but also to ther- 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


We send eur Catalorue of PETER H N 
FREE ENDERSON & CO 


fantum known where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 
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ympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
‘VEGETABLE COMPO 


Is a Positive Cure 11 
—— — the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 


Change of Life. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin 


harmony with the laws that govern the female syetem. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
is 


Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA Ek. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE con- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA k. PINKHAM’S 

LIVER FIS. They cure constipation, 

and torpidity of theliver. W cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley St., 


~ 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PEARLS OF TH OUGHT. 


— Pale is the February sh 
And brief the maid dase sunny hours; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 
For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 
Bryant. 


— Those who disc promptly and faith- 
fully all their duties to those who “ still live“ 
in the flesh, can have but little time for poking 


and peering into the life beyond the grave. 
Better to attend to each world in its proper 
order.—H, Greeley. 

— Of mental training, no man or woman 
can have too much.—A. G. Woolson. 
— When by my bed, I saw my mother kneel, 
And with her blessing took her nightly kiss; 
Whatever Time destroys, he cannot this, 
E’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 
W. Alliston. 

— Wonderful to him that has eyes to see it 
rightly, is the newspaper. Behold the whole 
huge earth sent to me hebdomadally in a brown 
paper wrapper.—J. R. Lowell. 

— We each have all the time there is; our 

mental and moral status is determined by what 
we do with it.—Mary Blake. 

to them 


— Good looks are a snare, 
that haven’t got ’em.— Mrs. 

— Put your life in the spirit, and not in the 
body, and you will find it as young and fresh a 
century hence as it is to-day.—Z. V. Kirk. 

— Avoid giving invitations to bores; they 
will come without.— Eliza Leslie. 

— Under the laws of Providence, life is a 
probation ; probation is a succession of tempta- 
tions; temptations are emergencies; and for 
emergencies we need the preparation and the 
safeguard of prayer.— Austin Phelps. 


— When one has had all his conceit taken 
out of him, when he has lost all his eer 


his feathers will soon soak through, and he 
will fly no more.—O. W. Holmes. 

— The talent of success is nothi 
than doing what you can do well, an doing 


well whatever 9 do without a ‘thought o 
fame. Longfellow. 

— Unemployed time is a sure indication o- 
neglected duty.—Susan A. Brown. 

— The whole universe is full of God’s N 
glot Bibles. Every sun, planet, and satellite is 
a separate volume, of which every aph 
and line is written by his own hand. Tlihu 
Burritt. 

— Enthusiasm is that temper of mind in 
which the imagination has got the better of the 
judgment.— Warburton. 

— Pride hath two seasons,—a forward spring 
and an early fall. 


Dr, C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of b fe prectics discovered what now are 
renowned in medi practice, viz: a combination of 
— and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
by 2 poe rofession at large and constantly recom- 
men * 
1 a — medicine, It is the result of his 
rience in practice. — are a sure cure for 
the he following special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
—— headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessness, 
spepsia, and nervousness, and will cure 
s Doctor’s great remedy for Skin disease, — Dr, Dr. 
Skin Cure is and greatly 


sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all d . Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Kutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 


By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINCS on all parts of the 


All first class druggists have ft. Price$1. per package. 


cr CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, *, Fulton St. 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. Benson' 
remedies, to whom all orders should be 2. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNI 
Schools. Open to n 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 4 


Dartmouth — % Hanover, N. H. 
dent, or Prof R. RUGGLES. 344 22 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, ie. 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. 


Rost. H. RIOMARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Anna BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., Boston. 


heme COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORG 

Emory College was organized in 1837, ‘It is located 
ina — (900 feet shave t the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are 8 For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTIOUS 1 
HayGoop, D. B., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[Sead COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six 8 of 


Study. For ladies and gentlemen. 3 
192. Guo. F. —— 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue — — 1 — GO. 
Mass. 


cipal, 69 Ch 
[se SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school 
Cas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Maree WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and ds. Lite terary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ West Lebanon, 
I H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
H. BARLOw, A. M., 


PREPABATORY. 


—.— OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
ates’ invited to the advantage of their gradu- | 
ates’ spending a year or tro at 


AND Ch SCHOOL, Providence 
for Col Scientific 


Elocution. Fifteen teachers. 
Mownr & Gort, Principals 


SEMINAR 1, 
Schoo! or both sexes. 
catalogue address HENRY Pur PRrxst, 


East Greenwich, 


General College 
|The Scientific Course. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For New 
* ARLETON, Principal. 101 


STATE NORMAL 
*. 1 Te ib. 9, 1882. 
ext , Fe’ 
RUSSELL, Principal. 


Address E. K. 
ART 
Deacon House), Boston. 
SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


STATE N SCHOOL, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL 
2 ien 679 Washington St. 


vanced Course for s 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMING 


HAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Feb 15, 1 For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HY, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
8 For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W8STFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorrT. 133 


— 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. (ash 


Soren Distinct Courses of Collegiate Stady, m: 
The Course, 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


Ths College fal wit 


be sent on lication 
Piss ADA WARD, President, 
176 Wellesley, Mass. 


EDW. M. NEEDLES, Vice-Prest. 
H. S. STEPHENS, 


9 * 
Longfellow's Birthday. 
The 75th birthday of Mn. LONGFELLOW, on the 27th 
of February, will be quite generally celebrated in 
schools, An admirable aid for this interesting occa- 
sion is 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS: 
Selections from Mr. Longfellow’s Works, with a Por- 
trait, Biographical Sketch, and many Illustrations. 
In Pamphlet form (for Teachers), - 25c. 
In Leaflet form (for Pupils, per package), 80c, 
10 packages or more, 25¢, each. 


F Postage paid by the Publishers. 
Address 
HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN A co., 


353 d 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


XAMINATION CARDS for ay Boards. 47 dif- 
ferent cards, ® branches. Post paid, 50 cts. per set. 
Samples for stamp. F. F. 82 Farmington, Me. 
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A BIG HIT! IMMENSE SALE S!! 


Men, women, boys, and girls make money at their 


homes. Even your spare time can be u 14 — 
advantage. METHING NEW, practical, and — 
, needed by all, and taking. Now is the ti 


ri 
— — for stamp, and complete outfit by mail, with 
fall instructions, for $1.25. Nearly 50,000,000 people 


to be reached within siz months ! 
Address W. B. STEWART & CO., 
354 0 PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


NEW CEOCRAPHIES. 


Maury's new series of Geographies, with new maps 
and illustrations. Authentic, — elegant. For 

‘anual, sical, $1.50, Maps 
(set (oot of 8), net: 
For ‘asy Algebra, and other works of the University 
Series, by Profs. Venable, Holmes, or Gildersieeve, 
PUBLISHING 00., 


URRAY Sr., New YorE. 


The American $1.00 


and 
ncey elo pac as 
well the best "Die- 
mationary in the world. 
maSuperbly bound in 
loth and gilt. Ir con- 


meaning, derivation, 
spelling and 
mciation and vast 
amount of absolutely 
necessary information 
pon science, Mythol- 
ZY, Biography, Am- 
rican History, 
„ dein 

0 


ten timest 
Atlas. 
have never seen its equal either in J rice, finish or con 
tents .”—The Advocate. A perfect D and brary 
of reference’’—Leslie’s News. N. copy 
the American Popular Dictionary the great - 
est and best post: paid to any 
on receipt of ntire satis jon guaranteed. Two 
copies postpaid ba. Orci at once. This offer is 
for 60 days only. an Saver made again. 

copies for Five Dollars. Get fiveof your ds to 
send with you an you get 701 own book 


Nassau Bt., New York. 


jind this 
the 

est Dict lished, T 
information contains is worth 
many times the amount asked 
for 1 it should be in the 
ery body. With 
Pris book t book in library for refer- 


ence, many other much more e- 
e works can be d 


ness, laws 
de, inewmousnbie in any man. 

Note the 1, po . 


Catalogues on 


Instruments (1 
— 


Mathematical 
II. ical Instruments and 
IV.— and Ch 


JAMES W. QUEEN & od, 
(1) 924 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & I. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 
Civil Engineers’ “aid Instruments, 


and 8 f d 
Full illustrated prioe- list, on application. 264 U 1 


Dictionary & Reference — — 


Supports and Rests, of wire, iron, ash, mahogan 

che obon walnut, — and u — 
150. 88, ya 00, $4.00, $5.00, $6. 50, 
$7. 00, 88 00, Wr 00, $28.00 ; all in full stock for immedi- 


ate delivery. LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 Hawley — 
Boston. Lists free. 


THIBTY-FOUBRTH ANNUAL BEPORT OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CEIPTS. 
Net assets January 1, 1881... %%% %%% „% „% „% „% „% „% „% „% „ „ „44 „ 86,944, 324.75 

Dividends to polic — 2 —ö—f——: Tꝶ h — P 33 277,377.18 
Surrendered policies. . —Ui ᷑ͥͥͤ„%7 ¹ 84 308.65 

ns es, m . 
. 8. iladelphia and R. R. an 

um notes secured by pol icies.. 5＋0*2·ũ»-ĩĩ— n —ͤ—łV * 2882 

h on hand and Trust Com Companies „„ —1＋„4]: „„„ „„ „⸗„ꝶ 194. 784.62 
Net led r assets as above ‚G—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—U y .r.ũ— $7 (314,600.03 
Net deferred and — $111,840.61 


Interest due and accrued, etc 


Maries value of stocks, over cost ......... 


Gross assets January 1, 1882 „„ „„ 


379,434.69 556,482.98 
1 


—— 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses reported, but not d 


Reserve, at 4 per cent., to reinsure r risks...... ——— ͤʃ 6,333, 


— rate endowment N. 276.70 

urplus, 4 per cent. basis —ͤ—E „„ 1,283,578.31 7,871, 138.01 
Surplus by Pennsy Ivania standard (estimated) ! —5V*ͥ eee $1,726 ,955.72 
Amoun 0 neurance ——c%6ü„ „% ⁴ 1'0/z k:⅛R ũũ«%4ũ%b'JE! „(%% $34,637 


2p Vice-Prest, 


J. J. BARKER, Actuary 
HENRY 0, BROWN, Sec’y, 


SAMUEL o, HUEY, Prest, 


Feb, 2, 1882. 
Wa = 
: 
[TAINS EVERY WORD IN 
OMERICAN He THE ENGLISH LAN- 
— nA 
4 Webster's | Dictionary 
0 costs 00, anc — 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. | 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving —— — 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in E 
— 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
˙˙ internat | 
| and external treatment. 
leges and 
— — 
[000 
| 
— 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
8 259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 
L 
— — MopERN LANGUAGES, or 
sending for catalogues please name their 
ile. 3. 1 
3. Best school building. + 
* 
Vt. A first-class 
moderate. 
— 
Musical Institute, and 
— 
1. 63 AN 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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DeGraff’s School-Room Exercise Books. 


For Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools. 
DESIGNED FOR WRITTEN SPELLING, AND EXERCISES IN THE CORRECT USE 
OF LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION, ETC. 
It aims to give practical traiwing in the art of expressing thoughts with the pen. Exercises in writing are 


introduced not as an art of itself, but with immediate reference to the work in hand, It follows the plan of 
natare. The child is taught to write, to bend, and to combine words into sentences. By this process the child 


forms a permanent habit of writing as if speaking. 
The advantage of the method followed in this book 


is, that it teaches the correct use and meaning of each 


word in an original sentence, and develops the power of expression of thought. 
Primary, now ready. Sample Cepy, 10 Cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av. 
BOSTON. CHICAdO. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD 4 C0., 
Indusrriat Pubsishors, Booksellers, I 
810 Walunt t., PHILA DELer IA, 

Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Anciysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By HEINRIOH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, free. 
Our various catalogues, covering every ranch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any part of 

the world who will furnish his address. 354 2 


EsTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


Macbeth 


You Like It.—H 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 
—All’s Well that Ends 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


ers, | Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Hiustrated School Edition in 


the World. The only School Edition giv- 


ing a Summary of the Various Readings 


and the Critical Comments of ALL the 


leading Editors. 26 Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry v. 
amlet.— Much Ado About 
.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth 


Henry IV. Part Il —King Lear —Taming of the Shrew. 
e beline. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


355 22 
734 Broadway, 
OLARK & MAYNARD, n 
Leighte to Rome; 
— New — and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s G Leeseons 
lish and 1 — Lesseus in K 
Batchisen’s ysielegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
4 Madison St., Chicago. 111 St., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Breadway, New Kerk, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Lovells United States Speaker, $1.00. 
Levell’s Schoo! Dialogues, $1.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

— Geological Story; 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


Northend’s Litile & , 40 cts. 
nd vmerican 6 = ¢ ss 2 14 Milk Street, Besten 
orthend’s ogues, 68 cts, 
201 tr Zachos’s New American Speaker, $1.32. HOUGHTOR, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
ooks for Su 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


AMERICAN PO 


AMERICA 


lementary Reading. 
MS. Selected from Longtel. 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi hical Sketches and Notes. $1.00. 

PROSE. Selected m Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00, 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. selected 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St | aud urranged by Henry Capor Lopes. $1.00. 
PORTRY FO 8 
2 u . 
Voca / Gymaastics. LONGPELLOW LEAELETS. Selections 
WARREN'S New Geographies. — of H. W. ellow. Edited by 
NE Kk. Hope 
GREENE'S New Grammars: 19 Bond Street, | MES LEAPLETS. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK, Works of 0. W. Holmes. Edited by JOSEPHINE E 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢ 
BERARD’S New U. . History. — per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 
2 * more a . 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Werrington | Rates for Introduction. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. ROTHERS 
ung ist _ JONES B & CO., 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


New Inductive Arithmetics 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
S. E. BEEDE, Dabsque, Ia, 


} Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & Co., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., all Royal bo, and Printed im Colors. 


Fiske’s Classical Literature. 
Warren’s Masual ef Elecution. 
Vogde’s Meusuration. 
Lynd’s, Thomas’, & Oswald's Etymeologies. 
Zend for circulars of our valuable Text books. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


or SOLRNTIFIO BOORS 
elegy, $1.10 
Ges 


ux „lessen in Elem. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
Bescoe’s Lessons in Eicm, 


1. 
Stewart's Lease in & — 
Leckyer’s 4.33 


154 az 22 Bond Hew York. 
H OW National Subscri 


the kind im the 
GLoBEs hand. Price-list on 


SAVE 
MONEY, | kinds. 
253 22 13% Bromfield St. Mas, 


stamp for com: Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied N Books, and Station- 
ta every kind at wholesale 

A line of SOHEDLER’s AUPERIOR 


* 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 
Ridpath’s Academie Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
— — — of Algebra. 

‘or tent Drawi Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Arr anp Epvoatiovan Pusuisuens, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education 


The American Dra Models for the 
soko 
Drawing Materials. 
Natural Histery Series. For schools 
and Animals and 
2 — 
Prang’s American Chromos. 18 


d. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
— German for 
— 2 Atlases (1 vols.), 780. é $25 
The 
The Series 
Putnam’s World’s 432 
Godwin’s new 
Brackett“: 27777. for — 132 

Poeste 5 und 9 268 

Sturtevant 1.75 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcius WILLSOX. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Diwswere’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com ition Books. 

Crosby Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. solicited 
Genera. — 
A. 8. MAN NON. 82 Bromfield &t., Boston 


Historical Epochs, 
SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 


By E. A. FITZSIMON. 


Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 

Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


353 758 Broadway, New Yerk. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford”? Editions. 
Authorized by American Comuittes of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Verk. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


These celebrated and beautiful Maps, prepared by 
that most able and eminent of American graphers, 
M. FT. are admirably suited for every-day use 
in every school of the country. They are not only 
adapted to all the purposes of study and reference, but 
are the most appropriate ornaments that can be placed 

th 


upon the walls of a school-room. The full set o 
maps, colored, bound, and mounted on rollers, 
heavy cloth backs, will be furnished for 610. 
Also, for sale or introduction, Maury's New Geog- 
raphies, Venable's Easy Algebra, Gildersleeve's Latin, 
and other books of the University Series, 
UNIVERSITY PUB. co., 19 Murray St., New York. 


WE OFFER 


anusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 


EXT- BOOKS, 


— a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 

N Park Row, New York. 


Scientific Books. 


Very la stock of all boeks published in this 
country and in England, and many ch and Ger- 
man, for sale at the lowest price. 


Send 10 cents for 116 Catalogue 
revised edition, with 750 peed. wt inserted. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. 4 27 Warren St., N. I. 


» new and 


BINDER fer The Jeurual will be sent 


te any Subscriber tpaid, en recei 
of price, 81. Kvery sa viber should — 
serve his Journal with a Binder. 


Vol. XV.—No. 5. 


Primer 


Adepted i 
N. V. . 
Cell., 1881. 


“= History. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 
PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Rauk’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Politreal Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century, 


Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OO., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
Containing Single and Deuble Entry. 


This isa concise, clear, and practical work of moder- 
ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the subject. 

In addition to the usual number of examples iliustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 
examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 
seit. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
ly Practical and adapted to current business methods. 

*s Book g bas been used in our school 
for two years past. I regard it as an excellent text- 
book. If is methodical, simple, readily understood by 
the pupils, progressive, thorough, and complete, and 
practical.”—W. A, MowRy, Providence, President of 
American Institute of Instruction. 

Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 

sent on application. Correspondence solicited. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Broeks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, de net} Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 
reoeks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Breoks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys te the Above. cow 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


COMPTON'S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIO COMPUTA- 
TIONS, being introductory to the study of Logarithms. 
For High Schools, Academies, and Scientific Institu- 
tions. By Prof. ALFRED G. COMPTON, of College 

City of New York. ivol, I2 mo, cloth, $1.50. 

DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. ity E. 
8, DNA, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Yale College. | 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

BRIGG@’S ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. By 
Guo. R. bR:GG8, Instructor of Mathematics. Har- 
vard Adapted to Colleges, High Schools, 
and Scientific Instruction. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULTS. Abridged edition, 
* for College use. By Prof. W. W. JonxsOx. 
With the co-operation of Prof. J. 1. Rice, of U. S. Na- 
val Academy, and companion book to Rice and John- 
son’s A Differential Calculus. 1 v. 12mo, $1.50. 


JOUN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. I. 


Armstrong's 


Adepted in New York Pub- 
lie Scheels, Dec., 1881. 


F 


United State 


Spectal Price fer Ex- 
ami „ 35 cents. 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


205 Wabash Ave, 
CHICAGO, 
183 Westminster St., 
PROVIDENCE, 
f. l. 


nometry. 


Kither of above supplied to a Teacher or Prufessor 
for exam with auction, p 
for $1.00. 348 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
est. 


Maury’s Geegraphies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Series---Latest Publications. 
The prices quoted are Introduction & Sample Copy Prices. If ordered by mall, add one-sixth for postage.) 


Cloth, red edges. 50 cents. 


2: Graded Selections for Memorizing. Jie. 
Treasury of General Knowledge. and Natural 


History, Science, and Miscellaneous Topics, 12mo. Half roan. 30 cents. 


McGuffey’s Revised Primers, r denz, $1.00 per dozen ; stitt covers, $1.50 


McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts. 27 Numbers ine! large Script 
Coleg Chart. Pho, on Revolving Stand: fer ot anila 


A Photographic Reduction 


of M ‘2 Revised Charts will be sent by mail to 
* 


. VAN,ANTWERP, BRAGG & co., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, N-. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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